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@Harold F. Volk is 
general manager and 
merchandise man for 
Volk Bros. Company, 
Dallas, Texas—one of 
the most outstanding 
independent retail 
organizations’ in 
America. His prog- 
ress has been rapid, 
for after finishing 
college and serving 
in the army, he en- 
tered the shoe busi- 
ness as understudy to 
his father. And both 
of them, last year, 
had enough confi- 
dence in the future 
of American business, 
to erect one of the 
finest retail shoe 
buildings in the world. 








Get Set for Spring 


Retail merchants in all lines have 
just ended one of the most trying years they have ever experienced. During the 
latter part of the fall, especially, we have felt the result of a public sentiment that 
is perhaps best summed up by the expression “Don’t buy anything you don’t abso- 
lutely have to have.” 

Even thosé who were perfectly able to buy their normal requirements were so 
affected by the psychology of the situation that, together with those who were really 
hard-up, they curtailed their purchases to the extent that practically amounted to a 
“Buyer’s Strike.” 

To meet this condition the retailers not only stopped buying from the manufac- 
turers, but were compelled arbitrarily to cut their merchandise to prices entirely 
unjustified by their costs. The result has been that the process of lowering the 
stocks of the merchants has been unusually costly, but—for the most part—it has 
been accomplished—be the cost what it may. 

With this background, let us now look at prospects for the new year. In most 
cases our purchases for early spring have been somewhat curtailed by the habit of 
caution that has developed and the more or less natural feeling of uncertainty about 
what the future may hold. 

It is a well-known fact that on a falling market, such as we have experienced dur- 
ing the whole of 1930, the retailer will buy as little as possible, bearing in mind that 
the prices later may be even lower than they are at present. We now arrive at the 
important difference which I feel exists between this coming spring and the spring 
of last year. The manufacturers have got their prices down to “bed rock” and, in 
some cases, even arbitrarily making reductions, to stimulate business, beyond what 
is really justified by the savings in labor and material that they have accomplished. 

It is up to us retailers now to buy our reasonable requirements with confidence that 
we are getting our money’s worth and that we can pass on to our customers more 
value for their dollars than has been possible for many years past, and, at the same 
time, make a fair profit for ourselves. With the knowledge that the falling period 
of prices has definitely ended, we should strive, through our local advertising and by 
strictly refraining from further unseasonable special sales and price cutting, to 
convey to the minds of our buying public that business is once more normal and 
that prices, in future, instead of dropping off, are more apt to strengthen. 

We have sufficient confidence for the spring business that our total purchases, as 
compared with the same period last year, have not been materially curtailed. 

This is the psychology that must be developed, for purchases are stimulated on a 
rising market to the same degree that they are retarded on a falling market. 


HAROLD F. VOLK, 
Volk Bros. Company, Dallas, Texas. 





The Challenge to Win 


All Industry is on the March into a Busier and Better 1931 


A mesice has lifted up 
its heart and said, “Tomorrow is another day.” 

Unsmiling but not downhearted. That’s America. 
Firm in the will to make good the inherent promise 
of its resources. That’s America. Scorn to the 
weakling and a cheer to the brave. That’s America. 

And we’re part of it. All of us. 

We carry into 1931 the rhythm of marching feet. 
Feet that have begun to catch again the swinging beat 
of confident strides. 

America is on the move—forward. The pace be- 
gins to accelerate. Heads turn not backward to the 
drabness of the past. Eyes are looking at the sun 
coming over the hill ahead. For there is the goal. 

It is not, perhaps, close by. But it is no mirage. 
As surely as American genius in three hundred years 
has turned a wilderness into the most fruitful coun- 
try on earth, so shall it repeat its history of conquest 
over fears and doubting. 

Have you seen panic, or wavering or dismay? No. 
America has met the challenge to its strength with 
pain, with disillusionment, with regret—but with 
courage. With the stern front that recognizes the 
weakness of the moment and prepares new strength. 


It is as true of a nation as of the individual—“As 
a man thinketh, so is he.” We think we’re good, and 
we are good! We can lick old man trouble any time 
he climbs into the ring with us. That’s why we’re 
sorry for him now. Just feel that muscle!! 

Remember what Bill Roper told his Princeton boys 
for fourteen years? “A team that won’t be beaten 
can’t be beaten.” You'll recall too, how often his 
fighting teams pulled victory out of a game that was 
lest as certainly as anything can be. 

1931 is a big year. Three hundred and sixty-five 
days in it for fighting. Three hundred and sixty-five 
days to hop out of bed and cry, “Forward, March!’ 

It’s a year for getting somewhere. Somewhere al- 
ways a little ahead. One step, two steps, three steps. 
On we go. Catching the rhythm of the fellow near- 
est us. Passing it on to the next man. 

One-two—one-two. Man, that’s more like it! 

Helping each other. Pulling the weak and prod- 
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Is Answered © 


“FORWARD 
MARCH” 


ding the strong. Like Americans 
ought to do. Heads up and chins 


out. 

We aren’t taking wallops now. 
We're giving them. 

We've lost our fat at the waist- 
line. We've been sweated hard. 
Now we're ready to go. AM- 
ERICA 1931—FORWARD, 
MARCH! 

[TURN TO PAGE 53, PLEASE] 
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Socing selling is just ahead. 
In the early weeks of January, merchants everywhere 
must make for their store those decisions as to prices 
and policy that will influence spring buying. A real 
tug-of-war is imminent. 

Differences of opinion will be found the country 
over and in every type of store. In fact, some differ- 
ences of opinion will be in evidence between partners. 
There never was a time when full and free expres- 
sion of opinion on the parts of merchants in all types 
of businesses was more needed. There are many 
paths to a profit. No one scheme of merchandising is 
a sure-money-maker for everyone. The businesses 
of many men will live or die by their decisions this 
month. 

For that reason these opinions—straight from the 
field—are of national interest. Never in our experi- 
ence of tapping the field for opinion have we had so 
generous a response. Likewise, we express high com- 
mendation upon the quality of economic: thinking 
coming out of the retail field, proving that in the last 

















Tug of Price-War 


With Opinion Pulling Both Ways 
Who Will Win In 1931? 













analysis, the man who sells the product of an in- 
dustry to the ultimate customer is the best source of 
merchandising knowledge. 

We give this audit of retail experience as a guide 
to merchandising policies and practices in 1931: 

* * * 
ISADOR LIEBREICH, JR., 
Sig Haas & Sons, 
Monroe, La.— 

“I wish to voice my sentiments against low price 
merchandise, for I do not believe that a man who has 
been in the habit of wearing good shoes will ever be 
satisfied with a cheap shoe. We have for the past 
20 years been selling our trade the best we could buy 
and have found that that is the only way to build up 
a clientele to be depended upon, as we have customers 
on our shoe records who have been with us for the 
past 15 years. 

“The lowest price shoe that we have in our house is 
$8—but the bulk of our business is done on shoes to 
retail from $10 up. 


AND SHOB 
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“My experience has been that the man who wants a 
cheap shoe never gets one cheap enough and he is 
always looking for bargains, therefore I am in favor 
of better merchandise and maintaining a fixed price.” 


* * xX 


CARL BURGSTAHLER, 
F. E. Foster & Company, 
Chicago, IIlinois— 

“We have always maintained a price policy based 
upon the price at the source, plus our necessary mark- 
up. 

“In the present emergency we are maintaining this 
same policy, lowering our retail prices as they are 
lowered by our manufacturers. 

“Tt is our opinion, however, that prices will return 
to a higher level as conditions improve, in which 
event the same policy will be maintained.” 


* * * 


FLOYD A. WHITE, ' 
The Bootery, Inc., 
Blytheville, Ark.— 

“Under all conditions maintain quality (always 
build up). 

“Most merchants who feature good shoes have an 
established price to meet the conditions that are gen- 
eral over the country. Would suggest that the mer- 
chant limit his stock to a smaller selection in his better 
grade, maintain his price standard and establish an- 
other price-range to meet local conditions. 

“After the present emergency has passed, he still 
has his reputation for good shoes and can either keep 
up both grades or gradually work away from the price 
that does not give him the turnover.” 
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ROBERT GOLDSTEIN, 
Boston Shoe Store, 
Portland, Maine— 


“Our experience is that the cost of shoes has not 
come down sufficiently to enable the retailer to lower 
his price for the same quality without sacrifice of a 
legitimate profit which he requires to continue in busi- 
ness. As we see it, the question, therefore, becomes 
one of whether the merchant is to lower his grade. 
We believe that this should not be done except as a 
last resort.” ; 

x * x 
CHARLES LA TORRES, 
Sonoma Valley Shoe Store, 
Sonoma, California— 

“Speaking for the medium price footwear, a rea- 
sonable reduction should be made by the wholesaler 
and manufacturer as well as in retail prices. 
This, to my mind, would help conditions to some 
extent and would be a remedy to maintain business 
at a possible average until more money comes into 
circulation. 

“I have come to this conclusion for the reason that 
salaries and wages have been considerably reduced, 
therefore the earning power of the mass has been 
diminished. The head of a family that used to bring 
from six to ten dollars a day is not bringing two- 
thirds of the former salary or wages, not mentioning 
anything about the poor unfortunates that are unable 
to find work at any wage or salary. 

“There should not be any need of reducing prices 
by business concerns that cater to the high class trade ; 
these people are not affected by salaries or wages as 
a rule.” 











A. B. C. SHOE CO., 
Lafayette, Indiana.— 

“Our opinion is that merchants who have been sell- 
ing a good grade of merchandise will be far better 
off by following the same lines than by trying to buy 
cheaper grade merchandise to take their place. We 
are also of the opinion, that the merchant should en- 
deavor to keep his stock at the lowest level pos- 
sible, that is if he has a large stock, and dispose of 
surplus even at a loss.” 


* * * 


SIDNEY A. STOUT, 
Stout’s Factory Shoe Store Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.— 

“You present a question which involves, in our 
opinion, the complete economic cycle of the past 16 
years. It is our thought that it involves all of the 
forces of action and reaction which took us through 
the period of rising prices during the war and post- 
war period and the gradually lowering price trend 
since. 

“Further, that merchants will not have the choice, 
except in so far as they wish to maintain class iden- 
tity. We believe that we must sell at a figure the 
public is able and wants to pay, in sufficient volume 
to be profitable, regardless of class.” 


* * * 


E. L. HELFRICH, 
Helfrich’s, 
Ashland, Ky.— 

“The shoe buying public today want and demand 
less expensive shoes and the retailer simply has got to 
accede to their demands or drop out of the picture. 
In every average size town there is still a fertile 
field for the better grade shoe in the more conserva- 
tive styles, but in the volume shoes the popular price 
seems to have settled around the $5 and $6 grades 
and shoes at this price 
must have real value built 
into them as well as style 
and above all they must 
fit. We refer to men’s 
and women’s lines.” 


* * x 


J. ANDREWS COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass.— 

“It has always been our 
belief that fluctuations in 
the retail price of mer- 
chandise cause the public 
to become suspicious of 
values. 

“A reduced price does 


shoes. 


of trade experience. 


Spring Merchandising Policies Depend 
on Price Decisions Now * * * 


‘Loe opinions will have a possible bearing 
on methods of shoe merchandising for 1931. 
Ask yourself, would it be better merchandising 
policy to maintain prices at existing levels and 
endeavor to stimulate buying by offering greater 
values or should you be prepared to reduce prices 
in order to stimulate the sale of more pairs of 
In the latter case, ask yourself — will 
such reductions, if made, be permanent or will 
prices tend to return to existing levels when 
the present emergency has passed. 

Maybe you have an opinion to add to our 
audit of retail experience, if so we would ap- 
preciate it as an addition to the common fund 


stimulate buying, but only temporarily. The result is 
that the merchant has lost the reasonable profit he is 
entitled to and does not increase his sales perma- 
nently. 

“A percentage of buyers are ‘bargain seekers,’ and 
are always with us. They are more numerous, of 
course, in periods of depression, but the trade an am- 
bitious merchant wants and has to have in order to 
progress is the percentage that knows they get what 
they pay for. 

“It seems wiser, in the long run, to keep prices at 
existing levels and to put better materials into the 
manufacture of shoes.” 


ee o* 


F. J. CARPENTER, 
Brinson & Carpenter, 
St. Petersburg, Florida— 

“We feel that the present standard of prices should 
be held to and we are doing it. We are giving them 
better shoes, but our price range is the same. We do 
not believe all the people want cheap shoes and if you 
give them a good shoe for the money they are ready 
to pay it. 

“Our business has shown an increase over last year 
and we feel we have our best season ahead.” 


* * * 


J. READ, JR., 
Read’s Shoe Store, 
Greeley, Colorado— 

“We do not believe this is a temporary emergency. 
For over two years there has been a strong buyer re- 
sistance to present shoe prices—witness the cheap 
shoes that have been foisted on the public. We can- 
not expect to hold shoes at present retail prices when 
practically all other merchandise has dropped 15 to 
20 per cent—and it is time that the shoe trade woke 
up to that fact. With production keyed up as it is, 
this is a buyers’ market and will continue so for a good 
many years. Keep the 
quality up—but not the 
price.” 


C. P. SAUNDERS, 
Pegues-Wright Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas.— 
“The articles in the 
Boor AND SHOE ReE- 
CORDER pertaining to the 
present price situation 
have been very interesting 
and beneficial, helping to 
establish decisions in this 
emergency. In fact, we 
feel that in most every 
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decision, facts gleaned from some issue of your maga- 
zine have been an aid. 

“We feel that it is a wiser merchandising policy 
for us to maintain prices in our existing price lines, 
that is, $8.50, $10.50 and $12.50, offering better shoes 
and better service at these prices, but concentrating 
most of our efforts on the two lesser prices where 
before it has been on the two higher levels. How- 
ever, we are consider- 
ing the addition of a 
well-known line of $5 
and $6 welts to meet the 
demand that we feel has 
been created. Ina high 
grade store, built solid- 
ly upon years of honest 
values and fair prices, 
we feel that lowering 
prices on our shoes 
would tear down this 


movement shortly, by which we may be judged 
better.” 


OTTO C. HORNUNG, 
Hornung’s, 
Terre Haute, Indiana— 

“We have passed through similar periods of de- 
pression, perhaps not 
quite as bad as the 
present situation. 

“We feel that the 
type of business we 
have been conducting, 
since 1893, being a 
quality business rather 
than a volume business, 
is founded on high class 
footwear of quality and 
we expect to stick to 
the quality basis, as we 


“We will never 
give ground.” 


prestige. The cost of 
good shoes has not 
lowered in the same 
ratio as other lines of 
merchandise and_ to 
feature lower prices in 
this ratio as people may 
expect, or to lower our 
price lines accordingly, 
would mean the lower- 
ing of our standards. 
And as in all similar 
periods, prices will un- 
doubtedly reach their 
former levels and pos- 
sibly higher after this 
emergency.” 
*-¢ 


BEN LEVY, 
Levy Bros., 


Don’t Destroy a Market 
for a Generation 


“In the fifty years of the existence of this store, we have always 
stood for the best footwear and fitting service and a conscientious 
effort to give the best we knew how, and we sort of prided our- 
selves on our calling; to see the business as a whole drift into 
where shoes are sold on the question of price alone—it sort of 
hurts. We have always felt that our experience and fitting service, 
our knowledge of footwear was worth something, but today not 
so much. 

“Someone advertises ‘cheap,’ the next fellow advertises ‘cheaper,’ 
and all the rest of us hurry and advertise ‘cheapest’ until our busi- 
ness as a whole is in the bargain store class, cheap help, cheap 
service, cheap goods, throw them into a bin, mark them down, get 
volume and when the end of the year comes, we find our profit 
written in red ink. 

“We intend to make a stand on good footwear at a fair retail 
price and the best service we know how to give. We have in 
mind an instance which we believe illustrates a great deal of mer- 
chandising of today by both manufacturer and retailer. One of 
our up-to-the-minute merchants conceived the idea of ‘Knocking 
em cold’ on a dollar day. He bought about 200 step ladders at 
about $1.00 apiece. He advertised and sold them at $1.09 and 
sold them all, and bragged what a wonderful thing he had put 
over, and all | could see was that he had not done himself any 
good to speak of, but he had destroyed the market for step ladders 
in this community for this generation. 

“FRANK H. FEY, 


“The Fey Shoe Store, 
“Morris, IIlinois.” 


have no chance to com- 
pete with ‘price’ or 
stores that operate on a 
price basis; merchan- 
dise at any price will 
not interest a non-buy- 
ing public. 

“A business founded 
on service, fitting and 
quality footwear will 
suffer less, in our 
opinion, in the present 
situation, than a busi- 
ness founded on price. 
Better footwear in high 
priced brackets like $14 
and $15 will eventually 
come to a lower selling 
price.” 


Douglas, Arizona— 

“We have been ear- 
rying lines of the best grade merchandise and natu- 
rally wish to hold the level if we possibly can. Also 
it is an indisputable fact that there is quite a large 
section of the public who are looking for cheaper 
priced merchandise, and we find that it is going to be 
very hard to hold it at the present level in the face 
of existing conditions. 

“We are thinking seriously of adding another price 
line to our present lines to take care of this demand, 
and of course we cannot say how long the present 
conditions will last ; for which reason it is hard to give 
any definite idea of our policy in the future. Of 
course we always intend to try to keep quality up and 
only hope that there will be some definite trend in the 
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D. WILT, 
Wilt & Woodall, 
Sandersville, Ga.— 

“It is very hard to answer your letter. We are in 
a small country town and what would apply here 
would not apply in a city. We believe the buying 
public is expecting a big reduction in all merchandise. 
Therefore, we think it would be better to hold the 
quality where it is and reduce the price rather than 
raise the quality and hold the price where it is, ex- 
cept in a few cases where they would have to change 
the name of their shoe which is already in price range 
of the volume now. 


[TURN TO PAGE 52, PLEASE] 
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IT TAKES TEN YEARS TO GROW AN OAK 
—SIX MONTHS, A SQUASH 


Public’s Appetite ONCE upon 


Returning a time there 
was a little 


e boy who 
made up his 
mind to do a real job of Christmas 
celebrating. He started early Christ- 
mas morning, before anyone else 
was awake and ate up all of the 
nuts, candies and oranges that are 
usually found in a juvenile stocking 
on such occasions. Next he crept 
downstairs and made a _ complete 
clean up of the candy canes which 
adorned the tree. Later on he had 
sausages for breakfast, turkey with 
stuffing for dinner, plum pudding for 
supper and an elegant sufficiency of 
hard and soft candies in the between 
meals interims. 

Next day the little chap did not 
have any appetite, so his worried 
mother sent for the family doctor. 
This wise old gentleman had been 
busily making his post-Christmas 
round of calls on similar cases, so it 
did not take him long to make a 
diagnosis. A little poking and prod- 
ding told him the story and the hand- 
ing out of a few harmless pink pills 
followed in consequence. ‘Don’t 
worry about Johnny,” he said to the 
mother, “he will get his appetite back 
in a few days.” 

American Business set out to have 
a grand old time in 1929. For four 
and a half years, from the middle of 
1924 to the end of 1928, it had pro- 
ceeded with more regularity, over a 
longer period, than ever before. So 
much so, indeed, that many business 
doctors declared that regularization 
had really been attained and that the 
business cycle had been eliminated. 
Perhaps it would have been had we 
been wise enough to let well enough 
alone and keep on consuming and 
producing at the rate of increase 
which characterized this long four 
and a half year period. But this 
smooth going must have given 
American Business the idea that it 
had a_  depression-proof stomach 


capable of unlimited consumption. 
So it started out, in 1929, to satisfy 
its appetite, in a big way. 

Here are some of the big chunks 
that American Business tried to 
swallow during its gorging period 
of the first nine months of 1929, as 
compared with its fairly conserva- 
tive diet during the same months of 
1928. As you read these figures 
representing its 1929 menu keep in 
mind the fact that for the four years 
previous the annual rate of increase 
of manufacturing production did not 
average more than 21% per cent per 
annum for industry as a whole. 

A 12 per cent increase in the cot- 
ton crop. 

A 14 per cent increase in finished 
cotton fabrics. 

A 29 per cent increase in iron ore. 

A 17 per cent increase in pig iron 
production. 

A 43 per cent increase in electric 
hoists. 

A 100 per cent increase in over- 
head electric cranes. 

A 19 per cent increase in smelted 
copper. 

A 20 per cent increase in tin de- 
liveries. 

An 11 per cent increase in elec- 
tric motors. 


A 33 per cent increase in automo- 
biles. 

A 59 per cent increase in coke pro- 
duction. 

An 18 per cent increase in paper 
board boxes. 

An 18 per cent increase in house- 
hold furniture. 

A 25 per cent increase in New 
York bank debits. 

A 95 per cent increase in new 
capital corporation securities. 

There is but one cure for this sort 
of stuffing, and that is a long period 
of light diet, such as we have been 
experiencing. Averages must be 
maintained, and surpluses of produc- 
tion over normal needs must be fol- 
lowed by corrective deficits under 
normal. 

How much longer must we re- 
main on this strict consumption 
diet?. We are pretty nearly ready 
for normal feeding. Deficits in pro- 
duction and other trade movements, 
below normal in 1930, have substan- 
tially wiped out the excesses, above 
normal, of 1929, normalcy being 
considered, in this case, as defined 
by the projection of the average rate 
of progress of our manufacturing 
production from 1924 to 1928, in- 
clusive. 

Business will not have to be 
spoon fed much longer. But it can- 
not expect to stay in bed and have 
full meals brought to it. It must 
exert itself to come down to the 
table and get them. 


Preventable IF we could 
begin to sep- 


Unemployment ps oe atl 


d ployment into 
districts, and 

even industries, we will begin to have 
a few measurable facts on a most 
vital subject. No one authority can 
automatically say there are 3,000,000 
people unemployed and build up a 
picture that there is an almost in- 
digestible mass of misery. Let’s 
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New Year? 
—Most assuredly so. 


—How come? 


down to terra firma. 


—Means which? 


job. In other words. 





ASK ME ANOTHER 


—Are you honest when you wish us a Happy and Prosperous 


—wWell, to state the case in a nut shell, we are once again safely 


—We understand costs and overhead. We no longer are suf- 
fering from fatty degeneration of the intestines. We realize 
that a profit is not without honor. We have caught up with 
ourselves. We are now ready to do a real American he-man’s 


1931 AMERICA—FORWARD MARCH! 


, a 














solve it through help directed at the 
individual, not the mass. 
The fact remains that unemploy- 


ment is, in the last analysis, an indi- » 


vidual proposition between a man 
and the job that he is trained to do. 
We believe that the shoe industry is 
doing its part by endeavoring to cor- 
rect the situation in the re-employ- 
ment of people who are shoe trained 
and capable of doing a shoe job well. 

If each industry can do its part 
to absorb its own, then we will grad- 
ually reduce the mass of unemploy- 
ment and correct the major ills of 
the present situation. When we 
have cured the present illness, it is 
time for us to see to it that it does 
not occur in the same uncontrollable 
way again. 

The first to express himself on 
future prevention of unemployment 
is E. A. Filene of Boston as fol- 
lows: 

“Unemployment is as_ prevent- 
able as yellow fever or smallpox. It 
is not due to witches. It is not due 
to Republicans or Democrats. It is 
not due to the tariff, bad as I think 
that tariff is, nor to the Sherman 
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Law, much as I believe that law 
should be revised. Unemployment 
does not, moreover, fall out of the 
sky, nor is it pulled down by any 
evil spirit; and it is not caused by 
mysterious, malignant, uncontrol- 
lable forces known as ‘business 
cycles’ which can be scared away 
only by magic incantations or by 
some fee-fie-foe-fum of optimism. 
UNEMPLOYMENT IS DUE TO 
BAD THINKING, PARTICU- 
LARLY ON THE PART OF 
BUSINESS MEN.” 


You Must ONE of the most 

Profit serious questions 

confronting the shoe 

> dealer today is that 

of proper profit—in 

other words, sufficient money returns 
for store keeping. 

The profit problem is paramount. 

How can you secure capital, build 

an organization, establish a satisfac- 

tory credit, live decently, pay your 

bills and store expenses without an 

adequate compensatory profit on the 

goods you sell? 
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Good work, and gainfully done, is 
the only way. 

Give the public good store service 
and exact the rightful pay due you 
for the same. Any expert shoe man 
can save time, save money, save 
FEET, for his customers; can give 
the customer the best shoe for the 
purpose; can clothe the style seeker 
in irreproachable footwear, or the 
laborer in shoes that will stand the 
knocks and rough usage and give 
him dollar for dollar in lasting 
power. 

The business of shoe selling must 
and will be done in the future by 
competent, efficient, capable men, 
who make it a real BUSINESS, do 
not dabble at it, or make it a side 
line from under the grocery counter. 

The shoe store of 1931 will de- 
velop these ideas still further. It 
will be equipped with competent 
help, able to fit shoes properly and 
please customers with “what we’ve 
got” on the shelves, without weakly 
pandering to squeamish whims of 
the price “fussy” custemer. 


A Test ‘THE month of January 
Month will test many a business 
as to its ability to plan 

> and anticipate spring 
business. Many a busi- 

ness will try sale after sale to clear 
the shelves of surplus. While that 
process of cleansing the store of old 
goods is going on, there is a positive 
necessity for organized thought on 
replenishing the store with new 
goods. 

In the month of January the trade 
gathers in Detroit, in Boston and 
Atlantic City in conventions. These 
conventions serve as the first stimu- 
lus of the year toward fresh goods 
for a new springtime. The sample 
showings that always come under 
the big tent of a convention serve as 
market fairs and as indices of mer- 
chandising movement. 

We plan to follow the conventions 
with great editorial care so as to be 
able to interpret the actual trends of 
the market. 





Some of the models who will grace “Fashion’s Footwear Fancies of 1931,” the style presentation in Boston 


Boston Show Attractions Many 


To Present Varied Exhibition of Shoes, Leather, Materials 
and Related Products Plus Smart Fashion Show 


—_— is in readiness 
for the Ninth Annual National Boston Shoe Show, 
which will be held in the Hotel Statler, Boston, Janu- 
ary 12, 13 and 14, 1931, under the direction of J. 
Goddard Brown. Changes in styles in practically all 
types of footwear at the present writing are serving 
to stimulate greater buying interest in this event. 

The highly competitive conditions existing in shoe 
distributing makes it necessary for shoe buyers to 
avail themselves of all opportunities this year more 
than ever to look over varied lines of footwear with 
a view to determining desirability as to styles, mate- 
rials, types and values. This they can do by visiting 
the Boston Show, where there will be spread for 
their inspection more numerous and varied lines of 
shoes, leather, imitation leathers, rubber products, 
bows, buckles, etc., than have ever before been laid 
out for inspection in the Hub of the Shoe World. 

J. Goddard Brown, managing director, in com- 
menting on the Shoe Show says that the affair is na- 
tional in scope, including as it does the showing of 


e 
products manufactured in Maine, New Hampshire, 


New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Missouri, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Canada, etc., as well as Massachu- 
setts. The lines which will be on display in sample 
rooms and the booth exhibits are large in number 
and varied in types and styles. 

As during previous years, four entire floors will be 
reserved for sample room exhibits, the fourth, fifth, 
sixth and seventh floors of the Statler being set aside 
for this express purpose. 


[., the booth displays, which 
will be located in the lounge on the mezzanine floor, 
there will be lines of shoes, leather, sport soles and 
heels, imitation leather, shoe buckles, rubber products, 
ornaments, shoe cartons, shoe forms, cemented shoe 
manufacturing processes, etc. The furniture which 
ordinarily is located on the mezzanine floor will be 
removed for the three days that the affair is under- 
way, being supplanted by booths of standard size and 
description. 
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Exhibitors at the Boston Show 


Firms Whose Lines Will Be on Display 
at Hotel Statler January 12, 13 and 14, 193! 


E. R. Apt Shoe Co Manchester, N. H. 
Arrow Shoe Co East Boston, Mass. 
Pee oo oo, So rece ecw cacoednewes Chelsea, Mass. 
Amalgamated Shoe Co , Mass. 
Assn Sloe Mig: Cos, 6.000 oo cc tei ccc ceee Athol, Mass. 
American Shoemaking Boston, Mass. 
Associated Lippitt Factories z Beverly, Mass. 
DGS Keene, N. H. 


Doi CC SE aE es ee Portland, Me. 
Wem see SNOS CO. 56.6 si cic ce cee svnee Endicott, N. Y. 
1 US 3 ee ee re Webster, Mass. 
Brockton Shoe Mfg. Co Holbrook, Mass. 
J. R. Burns Boston, Mass. 
POMOC SHOE GO) occ ect er ccnceees South Braintree, Mass. 
Asi. Betry Shoe Corp. .... 6.6 c.ccccccece ves Boston, Mass. 
ph a New York City 
Boston Quality Shoe Boston, Mass. 


Corbin-Holmes Shoe Co. .............eceee Hudson, Mass. 
CED ete: Oa 0 i Manchester, N. H. 
CNNEE HOO COO oi Soi ccc catdesenceaes Marlboro, Mass. 
CHESECHE SHOC COD ios ceiccle ad ccnccdedees stones Keene, N. H. 
Compo Shoe Mach: Corp. 2.0 cciicecscuevcces Boston, Mass. 
Gitatces Shoe MiG: CO. 6 saci ccc ie wtewdeus Chelsea, Mass. 
Cintom Shoe (COs ciucecepbavencuected cee. Haverhill, Mass. 
Cambridge ‘Rubber Co: 2... 00s6ccsss cece Cambridge, Mass. 
Corcoran Gleason Shoe Co Brockton, Mass. 
Fos: ‘Corcoraty Shoe Go... 06665 cs cece ee ve Brockton, Mass. 
Consolidated National Shoe Co. ............. Boston, Mass. 
BO. Cine Oe © nse oa oct site ccctndle Sexe deree Boston, Mass. 
Central Shoe Mach. Corp. ...... Boston, Mass. (Montreal) 
Crhamman-riolite Oo, co. oa cat eeweswcneecenel Auburn, Me. 
CRENAWEUNOINOSs occ c is cesses caveceedine es Boston, Mass. 
Churchill & Alden Brockton, Mass. 
Cemirade SHOG Cob. oak. ooo. dieses asd es atbecs Brockton, Mass. 
Cais SHOC NCOs oo nce ctsie noone viele vicesees Boston, Mass. 
C. W. Conway-Winter Co. ...............05- Boston, Mass. 
Champion Shoe Mfg. Co. ..........ccseeeeee New York City 


@antitee Sime Cae 2. wks oc Sere chose ew Boston, Mass. 


We Bee hie Marg aS Rea Boston, Mass. 


New York City 


Dartmouth Shoe Co. 
Deauville Import 

Dunbar Pattern Brockton, Mass. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co Cambridge, Mass. 
Davidson Rubber Co. .................. Charlestown, Mass. 
BROwle SHOGs OG. ooo occ dacs cc cc sewactet anaes Brockton, Mass. 
W. L. Delaney Beverly, Mass. 
PTR ULCM INE CONG 5 22 ciatccase covva o witsfaiain o waewen Baltimore, Md. 
"Bite: Fe Viti DG We €0.. ok ce csdvccevenceees Portsmouth, Ohio 


En-Joie Shoe Co Endicott, N. Y. 
Essex Rubber Co Trenton, N. J. 
Endicott-Johnson Corp, ..........000.ceeeee Endicott, N. Y. 
Cig fee BAN OO as oo se dvceccccetan Brockton, Mass. 
INNING SHOE CO. 560 wnkscccenevesnevedownel Everett, Mass. 
Elis, L. L., Boston, Mass. 
Per Se lane SHOE OOe 5 osioccccuas -onseauens Rochester, N. Y. 
Elfis-Fisher Shoe Co. ..........ssccccceeseveestVOR, Mags. 


Farmington Shoe Mig. Co. ........0..000000 Dover, N. H. 
Fisher Shoe Co. .................+++...-Newburyport, Mass. 
RNG PONCESY © o5 oe osc va vas euncneneeednee Boston, Mass. 
Freeman-McKay Shoe Co. ............ Framingham, Mass. 
Tame N@lths SHOGE COs fore cn cmwiccscndaedeaceesaes Columbus, Ohio 
Carl Freudenbers, Inc. ..........ccccsccccccce Boston, Mass. 
Briendhy Shoe: 0s <i siccevnue-cessacvesdes Milford, Mass. 


Gale Shoe: Mig, Cos. ccksicinconeecess Manchester, N. H. 
Gerberich Payne Shoe Co.................. Mount Joy, Pa. 
Greene SOG: COe seen catckecswacecacsnreas Thiensville, Wis. 
Gols Shonen Coe. 53s. c03ss bi cen edevewumeoe ‘New York City 
Givreie Sioer CO ck deec ciceccvoedscucnenens Brockton, Mass. 


Hoyt, F. M., Shoe Co. ......<+«s«e++++«-Manehester, N, FH. 
Ebamyanehy SHOGs COs. 52 2s esc nce nde cpecececan Boston, Mass. 
Hyde, A. R., & Son Cambridge, Mass. 
Haverhill Shoe Novelty Haverhill, Mass. 
Hanover Rubber €o. ...i.0cs cesses. West Hanover, Mass. 














2 Per Cent of the Area 

7 Per Cent of the Families 

8 Per Cent of the Wealth 

8 Per Cent of the Personal Income Tax Payers 
14 Per Cent of the Savings Depositors 

10 Per Cent of the Manufacturing Establishments 





New England Itself Is a Rich Market 


The six northeastern states represent an unusually rich market. 
area is densely populated, highly industrialized and, as a result of three hundred years of 
industrial progress, possesses a great volume of wealth and purchasing power. New Eng- 
land is that part of the United States which has: 


This relatively small 


7 Per Cent of the Population 

11 Per Cent of the Urban Population 

9 Per Cent of the Income 

9 Per Cent of the Personal Income Tax Yield 
16 Per Cent of the Savings Deposits 

11 Per Cent of the Value Added by Manufacture 
12 Per Cent of the Wages Paid in Manufacturing 








x 
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SE 5 655 oon hectares y sone os Lynn, Mass. 
NE IN hors 5 cc ucwescices con sed oven Boston, Mass. 
lartmran: Soe Mite. Co. 2... 2. 05. sccccsces Haverhill, Mass. 
Hele, Alfced, Rubber Co... 05... 6 co cseeee sis Quincy, Mass. 
Haley-Cate-Rockwood Co. ...... » see eae Everett, Mass. 
Hodgman Rubber Co. .............s000. Framingham, Mass. 
Bacbts, Rete ee G06 oe isi5 Sse ceccns Haverhill, Mass. 
IGT ORE, > VRE GL ios. os ies sec F5Te5 New York City 
pO Re es ee rer Manchester, N. H. 
Johnson, Stephens & Shinkle Shoe Co. ....St. Louis, Mo. 
ae oe er rere Brockton, Mass. 
SRONOO SOO MTN My oo oo. 5b 40:09:08 50h New York City 
SOOO eNO MAE. IOs. osc d asinine sa Newton, N. J. 
ee eS ee ee ee New York City 
DUNES WHIMS ab. 4 50 050558 enn ote aan ee Brockton, Mass. 
nD fy 6 aa a PN ey Kennebunk, Me. 
ee Annville, Pa. 
Roemer, W. 1, Sons Mie. Co. 2.650. c60es0es Palmyra, Pa. 
MN Re Ms 5 5.0. inis senile ss’. 0'V0.9 65% Providence, R. I. 
Reman, Fairy, Shoe Co. ko 6.0. ccc ceies Chelsea, Mass. 
Ey OONEONE SORE ook ic csc ecesvetect Springfield, Mass. 





NINDS chin 6 snsw ove oo ce viet semen Boston, Mass. 
EID IID SOs, 5 oisics cs od oe ces os od veeee Salem, Mass. 
eS Sa a ee ere Elizabethtown, Pa. 
ETE S55 of Laciaaiviens0 ds cea epee eae Lynn, Mass. 
RENNIE Py yo soy ise 444-0 b:t-6 0s 0 eV 5086 EN Lowell, Mass. 


SME IN INR 206 6 0-5 vais ath aide ew wiplone a slew Freeport, Me. 


DREN COUNT. BIKE, 6 iki0s53 0b wsiieu bane a sats Lynn, Mass. 
NORTE, ooo cies cer escanaancuesieet Lawrence, Mass. 
Marshall, Meadows & Stewart, Inc. ........./ Auburn, N. Y. 
OS SE a Pe RY Lowell, Mass. 
RM Mr Mae MRE EUNGS ed oss tonals o,p'svaa 6601s Brooklyn, N. Y. 
eS ee re Sere Marlboro, Mass. 
NS a Pe a. a eee Batavia, N. Y. 
J ot © Mr mAmery hts 
ee ey rarer Haverhill, Mass. 
Moulded Rubber Sole Heel.................. Boston, Mass. 
OS a ae er Springfield, Mass. 
RIN ia dine.a'v bo nodule seas OSS 2 Se Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sk fe Oi aera Lynn, Mass. 
CEE SS eee Baltimore, Md. 
McCatinm Hosiery Co, ...5....css6ee0: Northampton, Mass. 


Mosbacher, Walter Lee ......00cscceccccve New York City 


New York-Godman Shoe Co. .............. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SS ee Or New York City 
TNE IMIR hy. 6555 o:05-5.5 5500 10:0 o os eeemanieoes Norway, Me. 


Pipex -Bhoe Bb ie... Go. ocsocic csiescceesas Boston, Mass. 
ES TG rr Peer rr ae Derry, N. H. 


Quabaug Rubber Co. ........... North Brookfield, Mass. 


PD NN S65 isis oS Sate wie eo eters pv Sees Marlboro, Mass. 
Rubin Bros. Footwear.............. Long Island City, N. Y. 
moummeon semen Shoe Co. ociicc csc. cease Auburn, N. Y. 


MT IN ED: ig Sock co doe deep eae eeean Boston, Mass. 
NERS, ce vlaa clos s cca wan oeiwced Cincinnati, Ohio 
III, wh on 40's 53054 5.0 074 05'S bb v's 6 wee ew Boston, Mass. 
NIM (oS sds ao wis sc Gases Saareta oe Auburn, N. Y. 
I NINE 4.65% 95 00 Sass cieit cece tone Mattapan, Mass. 
RM. dalaWWefaausc suiie% ssdbecctie tesa” Boston, Mass. 
ros cab a5 ci auias Snabielessunee Roxbury, Mass. 
SOAP A MUNN SMOSH ANC: 6. ose cic neccecseces Columbus, Ohio 
INNS 2.0 So Dai cach dndeys digas ones New York City 
ES PT eC Chelsea, Mass. 


Ets ete PEEP TT eT Boston, Mass. 


\ 28 








Slee: hs Rs kno wrt nec sony cnmweseermees New York City 
Styler Shoe: Goy Tne. 6. i a ices ccee sseareued Lynn, Mass. 
Sapliwan SibeGe. The Ps. oc. soks Sinva te Cincinnati, Ohio 
DCH, LAMPS: OG. oie isn ccnp sds dee semeen New York City 
Twewaiee hoe CG: «oii 3 ie vies eee Brockton, Mass. 
United States Rubber:Co, .....005.0sc0c08 New York City 
Witiedlt OBE CO) ioc ose eeineree een Portsmouth, Ohio 
WES SINE ia ois oe oS ca nda Ce genee Boston, Mass. 
Woodeury Ghee Co. oiooics cscs ccmncs cece es Derry, N. H. 
WS OOO. | oo os occ cdc essnves ce peeeeen Halifax, Pa. 
Wetiedlee ARE GO) oboe 5 nevis tee ts Framingham, Mass. 
Wc HME HOO: S's 62 bn ales Coes ccutncereeea Chelsea, Mass. 
Weiss. Cums. She? Co: +55. 6.6. cee enhenees Cincinnati, Ohio 
Viet “See Cos 6. tke siege eee ees Chelsea, Mass. 
POON CO, 3.5 il chistes nett aseaeo eee Stamford, Conn. 
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The National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers meeting will be held at the Commodore Hotel, which you see in the shadow of the 


Chrysler Building—the towering building in the center. 


In a straight line back of the Chrysler Building is the New Empire State 


Building—the tallest in the world. 


Five Fact Finding Forums 


To Be Conducted by the National Boot and Shoe 


Manufacturers Association at Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, on January 27, 1931 


A one day convention, concentrating 
all of its activities on the specific problems of shoe 
manufacture, will be a feature of the twenty-seventh 
annual convention and banquet of the National Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers Association. Following the 
policy of a ‘year ago there will be five Round Table 
Discussions, held in separate rooms, with the idea 
of having a small attendance at each Round Table, 
giving those interested an opportunity to exchange 
their opinions, in a small group, and enabling dif- 
ferent executives from member companies to attend 
particular meetings in which they are especially in- 
terested. 

All shoe manufacturers, whether members of the 
association or not, will be welcomed at these Round 
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Table Discussions; but only shoe manufacturers are 
invited to attend the discussions, as it is believed a 
more free and open discussion will result if only 
manufacturers are in attendance. The general ses- 
sion in the afternoon, however, will be open to all 
branches of the trade, as usual; when the president’s 
address will be given, reports of the officers of the 
association will be made, and well-known economists 
and speakers on general subjects will address the 
convention. 

The five Round Table Discussions, each beginning 
at 10 o’clock in the morning, will be as follows: 

Group “A,” Round Table Discussion, “Cost Ac- 


* counting and Distribution of Overhead,” will be con- 


[TURN TO PAGE 61, PLEASE] 









Stabilization 






Charity is a poor sub- 
















































‘ 
I 
< 

stitute for a job.... : 
, , y 
Man has an inalienable 
© 
right to life, liberty and 
happiness and—a job 
t 
p 
18) 
| ‘ , tl 
n times like the present tl 
there is no plan that man has yet devised, as far as | \ 
know, that will entirely stabilize employment in in- u 
dustry. It is very much like the situation agricul- re 
tural communities face during a long drought—it le 
just seems that it cannot rain—and, as they used to ti 
say in my native State of Texas, all signs fail in dry re 
weather. However, it is a very serious condition that st 
faces us. We simply must try to think of some way sl: 
to improve—and vastly improve—what is now a gen- se 
erally unsatisfactory employment situation. th 
Man has an inalienable right to life, liberty and 
happiness, and certainly he should not be subjected to TI 
the indignity of securing the necessaries of life th 
through associated charities of one kind or another. ste 
Charity, in the popular sense of the word, is a very 
poor substitute for a job. As has been said many ch 
times, men and women of today do not want charity. pa 
They want a job and, with all the wealth with which an 
Providence has so richly endowed us, it is a very do 
poor civilization that cannot give them a job. ing 
No problem is ever really settled until it is settled see 
. right. Not until the time comes when every able pet 
ae Nunn, President of the Nunn, bodied man or woman who is willing and anxious to ere 
work can secure a job upon request will this question tur 

Bush & Weldon Shoe Company—has of unemployment be aie settled. I am oan that | “hi 

been in, of and at the shoe business cannot claim to know how such a desirable state of is 

affairs is going to be brought about. However, let the 

for over a quarter century. He has a us not be restrained from discussing new and what fli 
reputation in the trade as a very SUC- might seem radical ideas on the subject through fear tim 
ade of that old bogey cry of State Socialism. buy 

cessful and humanitarian handler of labor Perhaps our government will have to take a hand in this 
a greater development of our natural resources, ou! wa; 

rivers-and harbors, our roads, and perhaps do man) tha 

other things, during times of distress, that it has cau 
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of Employment in Industry 


never entered into before. No doubt our government 
may have to take more of a hand in many matters that 
conservative minds have thought unwise to enter 
into, but whatever it is, the question will not be set- 
tled for good until jobs can be given the willing 
worker upon request. 

I dare say that all this will mean higher taxes, but 
on the other hand, it will also mean fewer Community 
Fund Drives. 


There is no higher ideal 


for any employer of labor than to plan to operate his 
plant at a uniform production for all twelve months 
of the year. Every employer wants to do that. But 
the nature of some businesses is such, unfortunately, 
that it is very difficult to bring about such an ideal. 
Many manufacturers who make articles of year round 
use have solved the problem to some extent with well 
regulated stock departments. They have, in effect, 
leveled out the peaks and valleys of demand by an- 
ticipating seasonal requirements. They average and 
regulate production accordingly, permitting their 
stock departments to increase during the months of 
slack demand and diminish correspondingly when that 
season of the year comes that brings a call greater 
than the average production. 

Many manufacturers have gone further than this. 
They have carried out a campaign of education with 
their retail outlets, teaching the wisdom of small 
stock and rapid turnover. 

In the old days, it was customary with most mer- 
chants and in most lines to buy twice a year, antici- 
pating in the spring their needs for the fall season 
and buying accordingly, likewise 
doing the same for the succeed- 
ing season. 
seen that such a procedure of 
periodic buying makes for 
greater irregularity in manufac- 
turing orders than the plan of 
“hand to mouth” buying which 
is growing in favor today. In 
the past purchases have been in- 
fluenced very largely by the op- 
timism or pessimism of the 
buyer. As is usual in cases of 
this kind, where one merchant 
was optimistic the same factors 


By HENRY L. NUNN 


likewise and under these circumstances larger orders 
were very often placed than consumption warranted. 
Consequently, these abnormal orders caused over- 
production at the manufacturing end and in the fol- 
lowing season, with dealers already stocked, a lessened 
demand was the result. A shut-down in factories and 
a general unemployment were inevitable until the bal- 
ance could be brought back. 


I; is the policy, | believe, 
today of most manufacturers who carry stocks on 
hand for immediate delivery (I am sure this applies 
to the shoe business) to do everything in their power 
to convince the merchants of the wisdom of keeping 
stocks low and to depend upon the manufacturers to 
supply them promptly as their needs materialize. In 
our own business we have urged our dealers to carry 
as small a stock as they can and still render adequate 
service to their trade. In many cases, where the busi- 
ness is small or of medium size, we have urged them 
not to attempt to carry more than one item on their 
shelves at a time, only one pair of shoes of each stock 
number and size and width, and as soon as that pair 
of shoes has been sold to replace it from our stock 
department promptly. Although this causes some in- 
crease in transportation charges, the many other 
savings involved more than compensate. 

Now let us see what this has to do with stabiliza- 

[TURN TO PAGE,61, PLEASE] 


It will be readily | DO not believe | am very far off when | say that the average shoe 

retailer is selling today somewhere in the vicinity of 80 pairs of shoes 
to every 100 pairs he sells in normal times. But he is not buying 80 
per cent of his normal requirements—perhaps 50 per cent would be a 
good estimate. @And it is not hard for anyone to see what this means 
to the regularization of employment. One of these days, of course, he 
is going to have to build up his stock again—that is, those merchants 
who can survive—and when they do so there is going to be an abnormal 
demand that will force every manufacturer to build up his producticn 
to a point beyond normal and the vicious circle will start all over again. 
@Stock control education is the only remedy and many organizations 
are doing their best, both through the printed word and through the 
personal cooperation of their representatives, to help the retail merchant 
develop his business to a smoother and better level. 











that brought optimism to him 
caused his competitors to feel 
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Ohl Yes 


THEY ARE BUYING, BUT x 


ser 


Like poker chips—customers have no home when it comes to buying in _ 
times like these. In their present MOOD, they are careful shoppers and keen of 
judges of value. They’ll go right past your door—or in and out again— Re 
and on to the next shop if the valuesare greater there. They know something has fur 
happened. They expect lower prices and will get them. «» The mood is empha- “ 
sized when it comes to children’s shoes. But don’t meet the mood with price tior 
alone. Give them more for less—more quality, better fit, smarter style than - 
can be had elsewhere. Live by that rule, and volume and profits are yours now tior 
and later. ~ Believing that this is good medicine, we have thrown all our 2 
tremendous resources into making shoes that meet present needs and present fel 
moods. The ‘‘Bezty B’’ line of misses’ and children’s shoes is one of several such - 
lines we have built, to stimulate our business and the business of alert retailers. Ele 


The wholesale price allows you a normal mark-up at the suggested retail price. 


ix it in your mind 
Betty B 


A Brownbilt Shoe 


for Misses and Girls 
Genuine Goodyear Welts 





Reap THese SpeciFications—Patterns: New, attractive styles, with “twice- 
the-price”’ look. ~» Finish: Careful trimming and inspection. w Uppers: 


Plump Chrome patent leather, soft smooth Kips in black and seasonable 





brown shades, and Elkide, a mellow, plump elk finish of our own tannage. 


~~ Soles: Outsoles of sturdy weight oak; good quality leather insoles. v 





* 


This is the second of a se- : 4 - 3 " ; 
ries of seven messages to re- in measurement for the growing foot, graded in size with the developing 
tailers, telling of NEW shoe ‘ . 2 
lines, intelligently planned to foot, insuring foot health. w Price: 8% to 11, $1.90; 11% to 2, $2.!'. i 

¢ 


Construction: Genuine Goodyear welts. ~ Lasts: Scientifically correct 


meet the present situation in se, ; , 
the shoe business. Another The best merchandising practice suggests that you sell both runs at $3.00 retiil. 


will appear next week. 





Drowns Daoe Bowngaioay, «» Manufacturers, St. Louis 
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Selling to Dominate 1931 Business 


Reports from 155 Businesses Indicate New 
Efforts to Stimulate Trade 


Aggressive merchandising of 
services as well as commodities, new products developed 
through research to meet specialized needs, the invasion 
of style into the field of staple commodities, reduction 
of both manufacturing and selling costs through further 
mechanization of industry and trade, continuation of 
the philosophy of employed labor at high wages as a 
fundamental basis for purchasing power, further sta- 
bilization of industry by the regulation of production to 
measured demand, possible changes in government rela- 
tion to private enterprises and of government super- 
vision—these are the major trends for 1931 as seen by 
the editors of 155 technical, trade and service publica- 
tions, members of the National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors and The Associated Business Papers, 
affiliated associations of the business paper publishing 
field for the United States and Canada, in their seventh 
semi-annual business outlook survey. 

The editors of Electrical World, Gas-Age Record and 
Electrical West all emphasize the coming drive for new 


markets and aggressive merchandising policies by gas 
and electric utility companies. These will include the 
modernization of present industrial equipment as well 
as cooperative merchandising efforts through trade out 
lets for home appliances. 

The editors of Steel and of Iron Age emphasize that 
in the coming year an intensive selling program both in 
terms of the extension of markets and of technical re- 
search in the development of new products is under way. 
Side by side with this, determined efforts will be made 
to make old line commodities attractive through quality, 
stvle or novelty. Machinery manufacturers, according 
to the editor of American Machinist, will emphasize 
merchandising to specialized markets, while the editor of 
Machinery points out that an effort will be made to 
induce manufacturers to replace old; obsolete machine 
shop equipment with more efficient machinery. Market 
research and sales will be main objectives, according to 
these editors, since much newly designed shop equipment 
has been brought out for the 1931 market. 
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$300 


Betty B’’ presents this 
sandal creation in Patent 
leather with a smart fitting 
center buckle strap. 

Misses’ sizes—B, C, D, 
11% to 15 $2.10 

Child’s sizes—C, D, 8% 
to 11, $1.90 

Drow Sr0e Gowsgaiaa, 


Manufacturers, St. Louis 


See next 
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In the trade field, the editor of National Petroleum 
News expects further development of merchandising 
through the gasoline filling station and the follow- 
through on the searching study of supply and demand 
for petroleum and its products, recently made by the 
American Petroleum Institute. This editor also em- 
phasizes the modernization programs to be carried 
through in 1931 by the oil industry in new producing and 
refining equipment. 

The editor of India Rubber and Tire Review calls 
attention to the stabilization of merchandising policies 
and practices and retail prices and the program of his 
industry during the next year, particularly to correct 
unfair practices and to direct manufacturing competition. 

With meat products, the editor of The National Pro- 
visioner expects packers to continue to eliminate distri- 
bution wastes in an attempt to bring manufacturer 
closer to retailer. This is expected to come about through 
perfecting of packaging and of further refinements of 
the refrigerating art. 

In the building field, the use of materials not formerly 
employed in building construction is to be expected in 
1931 with special attention to new methods of construc- 
tion to reduce costs as well as a development of 
new materials and special products. An _ effort 
will be made to modernize the distribution of build- 
ing materials through development of merchandising 
principles in the lumber trades. The editors of Building 


Supply News and American Builder also report that 
plans for home building on the installment basis promise 
to play an important part in reestablishing the field of 
small-house construction. In this connection the editor 
of the American Builder reports a movement to reduce 
the second mortgage evil by long-time, high per cent, 
first mortgages based on reliable appraisals to stimulate 
small-home building. 

In the motor trades the coming of still lower selling 
prices through the reduction of manufacturing costs is 
anticipated by the editors of both Motor Age and Auto- 
motive Industries. 

Editors of publications in the service industries, such 
as Hotel Management, Restaurant Management, Hospi- 
tal Management, Starchroom Laundry Journal and 
National Laundry Journal—all emphasize a special drive 
to modernize equipment and intensify sales effort, par- 
alleled by a move to improve their services to make them 
more attractive. The editor of Bus Transportation calls 
attention to the development of deluxe bus transporta- 
tion. 

Many editors point out the coming of new products 
developed to meet specialized needs. Chemical and 
Metallurgical Engineering estimates more than $100,- 
000,000 were spent in 1930 in 1500 research laboratories 
for the development of new products. Some of these, 
such as synthetic ethyl and butyl alcohols, will become 
commercially important in 1931. New plastics, resins, 





Sell 84% to 11 
and 11% to 2 at 


$300 


“Betty B’’ blucher oxford in 
Elkide of Java shade carries a 
smartness quickly sensed by 
mother and her little daughter. 


Girls’ sizes—B, C, D, 2% to 7, $2.60 
Misses’ sizes—B, C, D, 1134 to 2, $2.10 
Child’s sizes—C,D, 8% to 11, $1.90 
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lacquers and metal finishes are also ready to compete for 
popular favor. ' 

The editor of Power Plant Engineering reports special 
attention to a development of new products for utiliza- 
tion of higher pressures and temperatures of steam and 
for reclaiming waste heat. 

Probable reduction in total annual sales of radio of 
25 per cent is reported by the editor of Radio Retailing. 
On the other hand, the possibility of improving broad- 
casting to open new territories and industrial use of 
radio may restore the sales of this industry in 1931 and 
1932 to past levels. Eighty manufacturers are at present 
making midget radio sets with consequent overproduc- 
tion, but during 1931 this will probably be stabilized. 

A line of packaged food products adapted especially 
for small families and urban trade is expected to develop 
in 1931, according to the editor of The National Pro- 
visioner. 

The trend in the textile industry to develop new lines 
and to maintain the quality of existing lines without 
cutting prices is projected by the editor of Textile World. 
The editor of The Upholsterer states that new materials 
at lower prices are being developed to meet reluctant 
trends in purchasing. In the shoe field, the major trend 
is, according to the editor of the Boor anp SHOE RE- 
CORDER, in stimulating the use of new styles for foot 
covering.and close fashion unity of dress and footwear, 
color, types and design. 


Acceptance of lower prices rather than improved 
quality at maintained prices is a characteristic of de- 
partment store merchandising, according to the editor of 
the Dry Goods Economist. On the other hand, in the 
field of men’s and boys’ apparel, efforts are being made 
simultaneously to provide quality merchandise at main- 
tained prices and “cheap goods” at cut rates, states the 
editor of National Retail Clothier and Furnisher. 

Simpler and more foolproof airplanes must be de- 
veloped, according to editor of Airway Age, in order 
to create a market with the general public. Therefore 
this industry will devote much of its research and mer- 
chandising effort during 1931 along these lines as well 
as that of producing faster planes for use on transpor- 
tation routes. An airplane as simple to operate as an 
automobile is one of the goals which this industry hopes 
to attain. 

Pricing of service to reach a figure that will be attrac- 
tive to the public will be the merchandising effort of 
electric railway companies, according to the editor of 
Electrical Railway Journal. Merchandising drive is also 
making itself felt in insurance. The editor of the Na- 
tional Underwriter notes that insurance companies are 
tending to push those types of insurance which have 
been either neglected or not well sold in previous years. 

In the sign and outdoor advertising field there is a 
general trend to maintain prices by improved quality 
and service. In some branches, however, mechanical 
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$300 


A ‘Betty B’’ Duo-tone 
oxford in Brown Ivory and 
Brown Lizard trimming. 
Smart and exceedingly 
salable. 
Girls’ sizes, A, B,C, D, 24 to 7, $2.60 
Misses’ sizes, B, C, D,11%4 to 2, $2.10 
Child’s sizes, C, D, 844 to 11, $1.90 


Drowns Saas Gowgarg, 


Manufacturers, St. Louis 
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methods have made lower prices for standard products 
profitable but the bulk of the business of this field is in 
made-to-order products, according to the report of the 
editor of Signs of the Times. 

Cutting of costs so as to produce merchandise on a 
price basis will characterize the work of the non-ferrous 
metal manufacturers in the coming year, states the editor 
of The Metal Industry. ‘ 

Manufacturers of paper boxes, cartons and containers 
are looking to originality and improved quality as a 
means of maintaining present prices, according to the 
editor of Shears. 

In the cotton field, states the editor of Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin, strenuous efforts are being made to increase 
consumption of cotton goods through finding of new 
uses. 

In the paint and varnish fields present day desire for 
color, and tasteful interior decoration has resulted in 
greater uses of interior finishes, in the opinion of the 
editors of The American Paint Journal, The American 
Paint and Oil Dealer and The American Painter and 
Decorator. They note also that in times of depression 
the American people spend more time at home and retail 
paint sales increase accordingly. 

In commenting on wages and employment the editors 
express almost complete unanimity that American indus- 
try and commerce are sincerely endeavoring to main- 
tain the high wage levels of the past decade and are also 











seeking by job rotation and other measures to keep the 
maximum number of regular employees on payrolls if 
only for part time work. 

In the textile field this has gone so far that by March 
1, 1931, elimination of night work of women and 
minors in the cotton mills will become effective. After 
that date only men will be employed at night when oc- 
casional abnormal demands make such operation neces- 
sary. The woolen and worsted wills are likewise con- 
sidering similar measures. This the editor of Te-rtile 
W orld believes is both a humanitarian move and an effort 
to provide the maximum daytime employment by budg- 
eting for uniform production throughout the year. 

Employers in the iron, steel and metal working fields 
are showing a high sense of social responsibility during 
the current depression, states the editor of The Iron 
Age. Work has been staggered quite generally in order 
to keep the maximum number of employees on payrolls. 
Many companies and employed workmen are jointly con- 
tributing to emergency funds to aid those for whom 
no work can be provided. In other instances company 
commissaries are selling provisions on credit to the un- 
avoidably idle. Also certain large organizations are mak- 
ing loans, without interest or at a low rate, to their un- 
employed and to their part-time workers whose earnings 
are insufficient to cover subsistence. 

In the petroleum industry the editor of National Pe- 
troleum News finds unemployment is chiefly limited to 
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the day laborers in the producing fields. In the market- 


ing division of this industry employment is on the in-. 


crease and in other branches where curtailment has been 
necessary job rotation is being widely practiced. 

Shortening of working hours, suspension of operation 
and cutting of wage scales in some few cases has been 
caused, according to the editor of The Boiler Maker, by a 
decrease of approximately 29 per cent in boiler produc- 
tion for the first ten months of 1930. 

Shoe manufacturing is one of the few industries in 
which an editor finds any concerted effort to reduce 
wages. In some instances, the editor of Shoe and 
Leather Reporter states, employers and employees have 
cooperated to lower wages, but this is not general. 

Efforts to stabilize employment by means of long- 
time production programs are noted in the following in- 
dustries and trades—railroad electrical departments, 
electrical manufacturing, mining of non-ferrous metals 
and minerals, power production, meat packing, textile 
manufacturing of all sorts, architectural drafting, shoe 
manufacturing, automotive industries, hotels, hospitals, 
and to a limited extent in commercial aviation. 

In the somewhat related fields of water supply and fire 
protection, the editors of Water Works Engineering and 
Fire Engineering consider that 1931 will witness normal 
activity. There will be some water works construction 
partially of an emergency character to stimulate em- 
ployment. With the fire apparatus manufacturers the 


need of replacing old apparatus and adding new machines 
and equipment will come to the fore since fire depart- 
ments must maintain high efficiency to cope with an 
increase in suspicious fires which usually follows a busi- 
ness depression. 

The need of radical changes in governmental policies 
toward railroads to aid them in solving the problems 
which confront them is noted by the editor of Railway 
Age. He believes that some of these changes will be 
made because they will supported, in addition to the 
railways, by classes having great political power, includ- 
ing their own employees. This editor holds that efforts 
will undoubtedly be made to secure some important ad- 
vances in freight rates. 

In the electric railway field coordination with bus and 
taxi-cab services has already commenced and will go 
further in an effort to provide unified urban and inter- 
urban transportation. At the same time the motor bus 
lines are remedying the disorganization which has ham- 
pered the business-like growth of the long haul lines. 

Shipbuilding, this survey brings out, has has a very 
different year from the rest of American industry. Em- 
ployment has increased rapidly during the past two years 
because of contracts for 41 modern passenger and freight 
vessels totaling approximately $140,000,000. The editor 
of Marine Engineering and Shipping Age states that 
additional ships amounting to as much more are now 
contemplated. 
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THINGS TODOPR®Y 





A Working Calendar for Busy 


Merchants 





January, the Month of 
Sales. You've already 
planned to make yours 
a real one. Trim your win- 
dows today and run a good 
sale ad in the Sunday pa- 
pers. This is the time to 
clean stocks and get ready 
to receive new merchan- 





N. S. R. A. Convention 
5 opens today in Detroit. 

You should be there to 
get the latest slant on 1931 
styles and merchandising 
stunts. Have your store 
organization tuned up to 
carry on effectively during 
your absence. 








You’ll be busy on 
10 Saturday taking 

care of customers 
your sale advertising has 
brought in. If you’re not as 
busy as you ought to be, it 
means you must advertise 
more. You can’t put over a 
really successful sale with- 
out advertising and now’s 
the time to clean up stocks. 





iudy the January 
12 10th issue of the 


“Recorder” for the - 


reports of the N. S. R. A. 
convention. If you didn’t 
go you need to know what 
new angles on future busi- 
ness were developed. If you 
attended the convention, 
review it from the “Re- 
corder’s’’ reports. 





in progress, plan 

features to increase 
volume on regular mer- 
chandise at regular prices. 
It’s a good time for a 
striking window display of 
footwear for Palm Beach 
and Southern resort wear. 


13 While your sale is 





Now you are hit- 
19 ting into the third 

week of your Janu- 
ary sale. By this time it 
needs a new punch to re- 
vive lagging interest. If 
you've had a certain per- 
centage of markdown in 
force, why not make a fur- 
ther cut on some of the 
odds and ends, or introduce 
some specials? 


By January 20 it’s 
20 time to begin fea- 
turing some new 
numbers to stimulate inter- 
est, particularly on wom- 
en’s shoes. Probably the 
new shoes are beginning 
to come in. Don’t show 
them all, but pick out some 
appropriate numbers for 
early selling and plan an 
appealing window. 


Don’t forget that 
21 shoe retailing now- 

adays depends on 
the appeal of that which is 
new. Plan an attractive 
newspaper ad on the new 
styles you are showing and 
use attractive illustrations 
of the latest patterns. 





Time to get down 
26 to brass tacks and 

do some real think- 
ing about February selling. 
Plan window displays for 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday and Val- 
entine’s Day. Pick out the 
best shoes for February 
selling and prepare attrac- 
tive newspaper ads. 








Plan for a big push 
Zi to make your clear- 

ance sale click dur- 
ing this last week in Janu- 
ary. Run some good-sized 
ads in the papers and put 
in a special window dis- 
play featuring month-end 
specials. Sales are an old 
story by February. Make 
this last spurt a strong 
one. 





With February 
28 selling already 

planned and orders 
placed for early spring 
shoes, concentrate inten- 
sively during this week on 
your sale. Go through the 
stock and put p.m.’s on the 
numbers you especially 
wish to clean up. 





Don’t forget the 
29 children’s shoes. 
Parents at this 
time will respond favorably 
to a special price offering 
on boys’ and girls’ foot- 
wear. Go through your 
stocks and pick out the 
numbers you wish to clean 
up. Then run a special sale 
ad on juvenile footwear. 








Start the Forward March into 1931 by 
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To Produce More Profit Through Planning 





Keep up the pressure 
6 on that January clear- 

ance sale. Too many 
sales events peter out after 
the first few days. Offer 
some _ special attractions 
and run some good follow- 
up ads in the papers to- 
morrow. 


The public hasn’t been 

buying footwear this 

season as in normal 
years. People need shoes 
and clearance sales will 
click in January if mer- 
chants play them up prop- 
erly. Feature some attrac- 
tive number every day ata 
price that will bring cus- 
tomers in. 


January sales need not 

mean that all shoes 

will be sold at reduced 
prices. While you are ad- 
vertising your sale in one 
window, put an attractive 
trim of seasonable footwear 
for winter sports or eve- 
ning wear in another. This 
will bring up average prof- 
its. 


It’s a good time to sell 

buckles, ornaments 

and accessories of all 
kinds. Display these things 
prominently within your 
store so that they will at- 
tract the attention of cus- 
tomers who come in. The 
extra profit will make up in 
a measure for January 
markdowns. 





What about your 
14 buying for early 

spring? If you have 
delayed so far because of 
doubt as to what will sell, 
the style situation by now 
is sufficiently clear to en- 
able you to place orders 
covering requirements for 
February and March sell- 
ing. 


It’s a good time 
15 to feature heavy- 

weight men’s 
shoes. January blizzards 
call for protective footwear 
and many a man needs 
only the reminder to per- 
suade him to buy a pair of 
sturdy shoes to serve both 
health and comfort. 


Are you cleaning 
16 up your rubber 

footwear stocks 
this month? If weather is 
right to create a demand 
for arctics and overshoes, 
special price inducements 
may not be necessary. In 
any event, it’s a good time 
to turn winter rubber 
stocks into cash. 





After today’s busi- 
17 ness, plan to go 

over your stocks 
carefully Monday and as- 
zertain what sizes you need 
to fill in. If the public is 
responding well to your 
sale, it may be good mer- 
chandising to buy some 
extra numbers from stock 
to keep up the volume. 





When January is 
22 nearly gone, can 

spring be far be- 
hind? What will you have 
to offer your customers in 
February and early March? 
time to give serious 
thought to buying as well 
as selling. Most merchants 
plan nowadays to sweeten 
stocks with a constant suc- 
cession of new styles. 


In the excitement 
23 of the sale period, 

don’t forget the 
steady sales pressure of 
direct mail advertising 
through letters and circu- 
lars sent to selected lists of 
customers. An attractive 
announcement on the new 
styles you are offering is in 
order. 


If you have a con- 
24 siderable stock of 

winter colors in 
hosiery on hand, now is 
the time to clean them up. 
An attractive hosiery of- 
fering of three pairs at a 
special price will bring in 
more customers next week. 











Call the salespeople 
30 together and stress 

the possibilities of 
suggestive selling. Your ad- 
vertising should produce a 
strong Saturday response. 
Tell your salespeople to 
suggest hosiery, rubbers, 
etc., to every shoe cus- 
tomer. 





Watch the sales 
31 carefully and make 

sure every custom- 
er is satisfied and gets a 
proper fit. Remember that 
good will is often won or 
lost in clearance sale time. 
Get the names of the new 
customers for direct mail 
promotional work later on. 





As we advance into the New Year, get in step with the big 
Forward March Movement that will carry 1931 business 
over the top and change depression into prosperity. No 
more marking time. America has the resources, the brains 
and the ability to lead the world into a new day and win 
the rich rewards that go with leadership. But all must take 


their part and do their bit. 


Merchant and manufacturer, 


wholesaler and salesman, shoulder to shoulder, step by step, 
“Forward March !” 





Getting More Shoes Sold Right in January 
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“Leave It To Me Mr. 


Tw know how it is. Some 
days you dont feel like arguing at all; others you're 
just full of it. 

It was one of those “other”? days when I leaned 
over the hosiery counter and said: “I’d like to decide 
an important question. Should the shoe salesman, 
while selling a shoe, attempt to sell the hose also? 
Or should he merely tell the customer exactly what 
the proper hose is? Or should he leave it all up to 
the hosiery girl?” 


Shoe-Man” 


Says This 
Smart 


Hosiery 
Girl 


By MURRAY C. FRENCH 


“Hmph! That’s decided long ago,” the smart little 
hosiery saleswoman replied. “The shoe salesman 
should never attempt to sell the hose—never!” 

“Is that so!” I retorted. “Lots of other stores... .’ 

“Yes, I know. But think a minute,” she inter- 
rupted rudely. “In recommending a certain hose for 
a certain shoe the shoe man must either show the hose 
or not show them—one of the two.” 

“Admitted,” I agreed. 

“All right. To show hose he must handle them. 


bd 
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Probably too much emphasis, in the past, has been placed upon the idea of having 
the shoe salesman ‘“‘sell” hosiery. This article views the situation from a different 
angle, that of having the shoe man do little more than “suggest” hosiery to the 
customer, leaving the actual selling problem up to the hosiery girl—also it gives full 
directions, like the inscription on a patent medicine bottle, for accomplishing the job. 


And I’m telling you the shoe man isn’t born yet who 
can sell shoes and still keep his hands in proper con- 
dition to handle hose. We girls have a busy enough 
time keeping our hands looking just right and smooth 
enough so we don’t damage these fragile hose. 

“A shoe man just can’t do it. What with handling 
shoes and dusty boxes he gets dirt ground into his 
fingers that is mighty hard to get out. Then, just 
between you and me, most of them get careless. 
After a few years they don’t care whether their hands 
get rough and snaggy or not. Besides they mess the 
stock all up for me to straighten out. 

“So I’ve made a rule that the boys must never even 
touch the hose—just leave them alone entirely. If 
I let one do it who always keeps his hands manicured, 
the rest would insist on it too.” 

I could see some sense to her argument so I said: 
“So you prefer the boys would tell the customer the 
proper shade but leave the selling to you.” 

“Heavens, no!” And she gave me one of those 
withering looks that women—well, you know the 
kind. 

“Even admitting the salesman may know his colors, 
which is only too seldom true, he’d better not mention 
them to the customer. [’or when he advises a cer- 
tain shade it turns out too often that I haven't that 
particular color in the exact weight, size, and price 
that she requires. 

“Then I have to begin all over again, and bless your 
soul, that is a job. So you see if the shoe man shows 
the hose he gets in trouble, and if he tries to sell 
them without showing he gets in more trouble. Bet- 
ter let me handle the whole transaction from start to 
finish.” 

“T’m astonished at you!” said I, raising a skepti- 
cal eyebrow. “You're the first hosiery woman I’ve 
known to say the shoe salesman shouldn’t know any- 
thing about hose.” 

“I most certainly didn’t say that, and I most cer- 
tainly don’t mean that!” she snapped back. “My 
theory is, first, the shoe salesman should know as 
much as possible about hosiery ; but second, he should 
tell the customer as little as possible.” 

“Then why know anything?” I demanded. 


“So what little he does say will be correct. That 
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ought to be plain.” I could see she was getting a little 
disgusted. 

“Let’s turn the situation around,’ she went on. 
“Suppose that I, in an attempt to help the shoe de- 
partment, should talk up a certain shoe to a customer. 
Then after she gets all keyed up to buy a pair, I call 
a shoe salesman and he finds she needs a seven quad 
—and we don’t even carry quads in that shoe. In- 
stead of helping the shoe salesman I have only made 
a mess of things. Can’t you see?” 

“Hmph! I can see you believe quite thoroughly 
in brotherly cooperation between the shoes and the 
hosiery.” That was supposed to carry a lot of sar- 
casm. 

“Intelligent cooperation, yes. Not the haphazard 
kind that spoils things, even though the intentions 
be of the best. I'll try to explain so even you can 
understand. 

“Very often the shoe salesman comes to the point 
where he feels a demonstration of the proper hose 
will cinch the shoe sale right. Even in that case he 
should not attempt to show the hose himself. He 
should call me over for my opinion. 

“T’m not so dumb. I know he’s trying to put the 
shoe over. He doesn’t have to tell me, or wink at 
me, or nudge me. So while I’m showing the hose my 
main effort will be to compliment her selection of such 
a smart shoe. It’s a case of no shoes, no hose. 

“In the more ordinary case the salesman completes 
the shoe sale and then brings the customer to the 
hosiery counter. In that case I want him to introduce 
his customer, by name if possible, and then leave— 
get away. That’s the most helpful thing he can do, 
stay clear away till I call him. 

“And say, wait a minute please. If you have any 
influence with these shoe clerks, for goodness sakes 
tell them not to use that word ‘match’ regarding 
hosiery. 

“They bring customers up and say, ‘She wants hose 
to match these shoes.’ Teach them to use the word 
‘harmonize,’ or ‘go with,’ or anything else but ‘match.’ 
I'll decide whether or not the hose ought to ‘match.’ 

“So I leave shoe selling entirely to the shoe man, 
that’s his particular job—and as for hosiery—just 
leave it to me!” 


41 









Eleven New Hosiery Shades 


Are Chosen for the Spring, 
1931, Color Card 













Riis new colors will Putty Beige 








be portrayed on the 1931 Spring Season A neutral medium beige to accom- 
Hosiery Card to be issued shortly by the pany the Putty Beige shoe and costume 
Textile Color Card Association, it is an- in this fashionable beige family. Be- 
nounced by Margaret cause of its neutral 






cast, it is also a 
smart note with a 
number of the basic 
ensemble colors, 
such as  Chukker 
Green and Pistachio. 


Hayden Rorke, 
managing director. 
Advance swatches of 
these shades were 
recently sent out to 
members in the hosi- 
ery industry. 






Here are eleven new > 
hosiery color names 
to learn for the com- 
ing season: 




















































In creating thesé Sandee Avenida 
new colors, the asso- Putty Beige A light _ neutral 
ciation has not only : brown harmonious 
ae considered their { Avenida with the Indies 
¢ 4 fasion — significance, Mayfair Brown shoe. 
i; : but has correlated : 
; ee them with the colors 4 | Nubrown Mayfair 
ey promoted by the t; , 4 Café A warm medium 
es garment and retail | a beige tone, which 
Ps a \ trades. They are i Réve will be appropriate 
‘Sa 9 \ therefore carefully Lae Tendresse with many of the 
. ee | keyed in harmony Ie new costume shades, 
Pa. with the basic en- | Matinée including the blue 
q 78 semble shades Dusk Grey range. 
eS we chosen by the Color | 
(de i Coordination Com- Tanblush Nubrown 
Si ; mittee of the Na- i A fashionable 
(| { tion Retail Dry light brown, smart 
ae Goods Association. not only with the costume in beige or 
f Lay The hosiery colors likewise coordinate brown, but also as a contrast to the 
| ; ; with the official shoe and leather shades new green tones, such as Almond Leaf 
i chosen by the association in cooperation and Chukker Green. 
i with the Allied Shoe and Leather Indus- : 
i tries. Café 
i The eleven new hosiery shades for A rich coffee tone, as its name indi- 
Spring, 1931, are: cates—the spring version of a brown 
if “off-black.” 
i Sandee 
A new light beige of sandy cast, smart Reve 
as a complement to the Sea Sand cos- A delicate, illusive shade with a soft 
tume and shoe. This neutral tone is mauvish cast—smart as an evening tone 
equally appropriate with the Sky Grey as well as for formal afternoon wear 
i shoe and costume, also with pastel with the pastel gown. This color is also 
7 shades. [ CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE] 
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Twisted Trams in New Hosiery 


I. the development 
of full hosiery taking a 
new tack? This isa fair 
question due to the fact 
that within the last 
month there has been a 
marked increase in the 
demand on_ throwsters 
for high twist trams, as 
contrasted with the 


36-22 Grenadine 


The similarity of grenadine and twisted trams is shown 


20 Right Tram 


in these photomicrographs 


limit at about 20 turns. 

“Silk hosiery strength- 
ens slightly with in- 
creased twist up to ap- 
proximately 16 turns per 
inch. Beyond this point 
the fabric and the yarn 
lose strength and elas- 
ticity with further twist- 


ing. 


grenadines, and throwsters and hosiery manufactur- 
ers are carefully watching the trend of developments. 
Whether or not a high twist tram (20 turns to the 
inch is the favored construction) will replace the 
grenadine twist is an open question. However, the 
interest now developing in high twist trams is ex- 
ceptionally large. Advocates of high twist trams 
claim certain advantages for them over grenadines. 
This much is certain, a 20 turn tram is a less ex- 
pensive yarn that a 36-32 grenadine, on this basis 
alone if for no other reason, interest in trams is 
heightening. 

The case for hightwist tram, as contrasted with 
grenadine, is set forth in a pamphlet just issued by 
the technical laboratory of the R. K. Laros Silk Com- 
pany. It is the contention of this company that for 
all practical purposes a 20 twist tram is a more prac- 
tical hosiery yarn than a grenadine or crepe twist. 

It summarizes this contention as follows: 

“Silk hosiery becomes duller as the yarn twist is 
increased or becomes more complex, to a practical 


“Silk hosiery yarn shortens as the twist increases. 

“Grenadine yarn is a reverse twist yarn, i. e., the 
single end is spun first one way and the ply yarn then 
in the reverse direction to balance the yarn or offset 
the tendency toward kinking or creeping, which is 
characteristic of yarns with more than 20 turns per 
inch in one direction only. 

“Reverse spinning, however, takes out the original 
spinning, suggesting the doubtful value of the ex- 
pensive high twist, first-time spinning in grenadine 
and similar types of yarn. 

“Grenadine and other high twists require higher 
grades of silk for equivalent evenness and cleanliness 
due to the tendencies, which high twist spinning has, 
to emphasize these defects. 

“At 20 turns regular tram spinning, there is, for all 
practical purposes, no creeping or twisting in the 
fabric; the delustre effect is approximately equal to 
the grenadine twist and the fabric is stronger and 


more elastic.” 


Eleven New Hosiery Shades 


suggested as a smart complement to 
the Sky Grey or natural reptile shoe. 


Tendresse 

A subtle greyish beige with a sug- 
gestion of mauve, particularly harmo- 
nious with the Admiralty or Guards- 
man costume and Admiralty Blue shoe. 
This distinctive tone blends smartly 
with the new strawberry and raspberry 
shades, such as Fraise and Framboise, 
requiring the Grenat shoe. 
Matinée 

Also in the medium greyish beige 
family—equally smart with a number 
of new costume shades, including the 
green costume requiring the Paddock 
green shoe. 
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Dusk Grey 


A very new rendition of a darker grey 
tone—a lighter Spring version of a 
grey “off-black.” This shade offers a 
smart complement to the black or Ad- 
miralty costume. 


Tanblush 


An extremely significant sun tone 
with a subtle blush cast, especially ap- 
propriate with the lighter sports shades, 
such as Flower Blue and Seashell Pink, 
as well as white. 

As a smart complement to the white 
costume and shoe, which are of first im- 
portance for sportswear, the following 
hosiery shades are suggested: Tan- 
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blush, Putty Beige, Mayfair and Nu- 
brown. 

Only new-colors will be portrayed on 
the 1931 Spring Season Card. It was 
pointed out, however, by Mrs. Rorke, 
that this procedure does not lessen the 
fashion value of various colors from 
past seasons, which still maintain their 
style importance. The colors listed be- 
low are cited as worthy of continued 
promotion. 

Promenade, Nightingale, Brownleaf, 
Sable, Rendezvous, Duskee, Bahama, 
Beige Clair, Caresse, Plage, Sunbask, 
Blond Doré, Florida, Muscadine, Ivoire, 
Suntan, Lt. Gunmetal, Manon, Gun- 
metal, Champagne, Grain, Moonlight. 
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IN STEP with TURNOVER 


A THREE time turnover a year for your entire I} /; 
stock means a five time turnover in women’s Yij}),f, 
shoes to average up the lower turnover in 
men’s and boys’ dress shoes. The Central 
Store Plan Stock Control System keeps 
all your stock in step with turnover. 


The Central Store Plan is a plan of CON- 
CENTRATION—CONCENTRATION 
of your buying so you can CONCEN- 

TRATE on your selling. The Cen- 
tral Store Plan has developed a 
great new idea for the progress- 
ive independent shoe retailer— 
SHOEMANSHIP. Ask us 

about it. 











CENTRAL SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers ae SAINT LOUIS 
6) 


NS BY 
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NATIONAL NEWS 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 3, 1931 


EVERY WEEK 





Practical Plans 
to Aid Selling 
to Be Discussed 


PHILADELPHIA (UTPS)—Cooperation 
of a definite character is expected to 
be sought from manufacturers by re- 
tailers, according to a discussion of 
plans for next year’s activities by the 
executives of the Middle Atlantic Shoe 
Retailers Association. 

“Survivors of the poor year just 
closing will require help, and help 
should be given to those retailers who 
have undoubtedly proven their worth 
by maintaining their credit through 
the year,” according to Cal J. Mensch, 
secretary of the M. A. S. R. A. “It is 
up to the manufacturer and jobber to 
come forward now, and we expect to 
thrash out the best method at the com- 
ing convention at Atlantic City.” 

Several excellent plans, along educa- 
tional merchandising lines, are already 
in progress, Mr. Mensch pointed out, 
but further development of these plans 
are possible, and new ideas can be de- 
veyoped at the gathering. 

“T have in mind one progressive re- 
tailer—the Crawford Shoe Company of 
Harrisburg—whose use of the telephone 
during the Christmas holidays was a 
potential factor in boosting business. 
By making sixty telephone calls, this 
one store netted fourteen orders for ho- 
siery gifts. In each instance the cus- 
tomer’s attitude and response showed 
thankfulness for a suggestion—‘Thank 
you for calling, I’d forgotten to buy 
while in town, so you might as well 
send them,’ was the average reply. 

“In addition to the phone for special 

occasions, the suggestion has been made 
that manufacturers send out a letter to 
retailers about once a month, pointing 
out new or revived features in their 
product; or, a new advertising cam- 
paign to be cashed in on by the mer- 
chant; or an idea on stock control. 
_ “However, where a manufacturer or 
jobber has a retail account of appreci- 
able size, it is suggested that the manu- 
facturer participate in the retailer’s ad- 
vertising in local newspapers. 

“Probably the best method of educa- 
tional merchandising, however, might 
come with the traveling representative 
of the mill, or some special representa- 
tive, who would get down with the re- 
tail salesman and sell shoes and ho- 





siery in the store.” 
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Regal Acquires Emerson Stores 


More Than Twenty Outlets Added to Chain Through Transfer 
of Leases and Fixtures 


Boston, Mass. — More than twenty 
new stores last week were added to the 
chain operated by the Regal Shoe Co., 
of Boston, through the transfer to this 
company of the leases of all stores for- 
merly constituting the Emerson chain, 
an operating company subsidiary to the 
Emerson Shoe Co., of Rockland, Mass. 
Emerson store fixtures also were in- 
cluded in the deal, but not merchandise. 

This expansion jumps the total of 
Regal stores from 88 to 105; gives it a 
number of excellent locations in prin- 
cipal and secondary cities and paves 
the way for a sharp increase in pro- 
duction at the factory in Whitman, 
Mass. 

The majority of the Emerson stores 
are in the Mid-West and South; the 
heaviest concentration being in the city 
of Detroit, where five stores were op- 
erated and where the Regal Shoe Co., 
before its purchase of the Emerson 
chain, itself operated three. Fifty- 
seven of the 83 original Regal stores 





“Spike” Arnold’s Display 
Attracts 


Kansas City, Mo. (UTPS)—A me- 
chanical toy, designed and constructed 
by “Spike” Arnold of the Bostonian 
Shoe Co. here and his sales force, at- 
tracted much attention and quite a little 
business for the store through its clever 
advertising appeal. 

The window in which the display was 
set up had a hillside snow scene for a 
background. The mechanical toy was 
arranged on a pulley. Santa in a sleigh 
pulled by 6 reindeer appeared first. 
Felix the Cat followed carrying a sign, 
“Katz ‘me-ow’ sox”; and he was chased 
by a bandit with mask and gun whose 
name was “Hold-up Suspenders.” Two 
slipper: soles, made to represent men, 
and advertising Stay-at-Home House 
Slippers for Dad” attempted to catch 
the bandit, while behind them the 
Bostonian man walked complacently. 

Many people stood and eagerly 
watched the figures make their circuit 
and tried to catch what their signs said. 














are on the Atlantic seaboard, reaching 
as far south as Savannah, with other 
units in the Mid-West and South and 
seven on the Pacific Coast. 

Cities in which the Regal Shoe Co. 
hitherto has not operated but in which 
its possession of the Emerson leases 
now gives it an important retail outlet 
include Bridgeport, Conn.; Richmond, 
Va.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Dallas, Tex., and St. Paul, Minn. 


Mrs. Rorke Gives Luncheon: 
for Fashionists 


NEw YorK— Margaret Hayden 
Rorke, managing director of the Tex- 
tile Color Card Association, gave the 
first of a series of informal luncheons 
recently at the Park Lane to a group 
of fashionists representing the leather 
industry, who attend the semi-annual 
meetings of the Allied Shoe and 
Leather Associations at the offices of 
the Textile Color Card Association. 

The following were present: Eliza- 
beth Ambrose, New Castle Leather 
Company; Agnes Davis, Griess Pfleger 
Tanning Company; Ruth Kerr, Calf 
Tanners’ Association; Pauline Morgan, 
Amalgamated Leather Company; Rhea 
Nichols, Allied Kid Company; Hilda 
Rau, Robert H. Foerderer, Inc.; Mar- 
garet Hayden Rorke and Estelle Ten- 
nis, Textile Color Card Association. 

At these luncheons Mrs. Rorke is 
bringing together style representatives 
of various trade groups for a general 
discussion of color problems pertaining 
to the fashion industries. 

It is felt that through the inter- 
change of opinions these informal meet- 
ings will prove of much constructive 
value. 


O. L. Whitton Assistant 
Manager 


CINCINNATI (UTPS)—O. L. Whitton 
succeeds Mr. Loughmane as assistant 
manager to F. H. Rasmussen, Pogue’s 
Shoe Department, H. & S. Pogue Co., 
Cincinnati. Ohio. Mr. Loughmane re- 
turns to Cleveland, where he is making 
other connections. 





WHERE TO BUY 
Men’s Shoes 
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M. A. PACKARD CO., Makers 
BROCKTON 














Manufacturers of 


MEN’S FINE 
SHOES 


Brockton, Mass. 

















“HIGHEST GRADE ONLY” 





In Stock Service 


. EM.HOYT SHOE CO. 
oom (EG Manchester, N.H. 


15 STYLES 
RETAIL 








“A MAN'S DECISION” 
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Men’s 
Fine 
Shoes 
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Shoe Co. 


Bosten—-183 Essex Street 
®t. Y—18-017 Marbridge Bide. 
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STEADY PROFITABLE 











First in Window Trim Contest 








A window designed by J. P. Slade and E. Richards of Eiband’s, Galveston, Texas, won 


first prize in the Constant Comfort Window Display contest recently. 
Slade, display and advertising manager of Eiband’s, writes: 


James P. 
“A sales producing 


window can hold its own with the elaborately decorated style of window display.” 
The contest was sponsored by the Ault-Williamson Shoe Co. of Auburn, Maine, 
manufacturers of Constant Comfort shoes 





Manufacturers Note Increase 
in Buying 

PHILADELPHIA (UTPS)—Retailers in 
this district have yet to feel any de- 
cided pick-up in business, although all 
agree that the holiday buying has been 
of assistance in boosting December 
sales over November. There are no 
retailers who find improvement over 
last year, and few whose sales com- 
os favorably with those of 1927 and 

Manufacturers, on the other hand re- 
port improvement in spots. J. Dudley 
Smith, of the Shoe and Leather Mart 
of Philadelphia, upon his return from 
a trip to the principal shoe centers of 
the Middle West, reports signs of im- 
provement. 

“One or two of the leading makers 
reported a larger volume of booking 
during the last two weeks over the same 
period last year, but I cannot state 
flatly that a general betterment is here 
as yet, “Mr. Smith stated. “Some manu- 
facturers found that the low point in 
demand was passed during the last two 
weeks in November; some now have 
spring business booked which will not 
be put into production until sufficient 
‘volume is accumulated to warrant a 
working schedule of longer duration 
than possible at present. 

“There is no doubt that a number of 
retailers are beginning to feel the pinclr 
of reduced stock—which means consid- 
erable new buying before long.” 


Favors Tan Shoes 


Boston — For winter wear, Filene’s 
store for men is presenting the com- 
bination of oxfords of brown, camel’s 
hair coats and brown hats, with spats 
if desired. The popularity of the 
camel’s hair coat, which the college 
boys and a host of followers are wear- 
ing, is favorable to the sale of tan shoes. 
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Canadian Tariff Bars 
Many U. S. Shoes 


MONTREAL—A_ great number of 
shoes formerly purchased in the United 
States are now being bought in Canada, 
and companies formerly operating 
across the line are now establishing 
branches in Canada, according to John 
T. Tebbutt, president of the Shoe Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, which held its 
12th annual meeting at the Mount 
Royal Hotel. 

he president’s address indicated 
that things have been more hopeful 
since the recent tariff increase, which 
has en out many United States shoes. 

“Although the year 1930 has been 
a most difficult one for the shoe indus- 
try, the position and prospects of the 
industry have been improved consider- 
ably by the increase in tariff duties on 
im footwear,” said President 
Tebbutt. 

“Insofar as the higher duties help 
to retain in Canada shoe orders which 
have been going abroad, they will off- 
set and modify the effects of the gen- 
eral reduction in business resulting 
from the decline in commodity prices 
and the curtailment of buying. 


Retail Sales Pick Up 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. (UTPS) — The 
first two weeks of December showed re- 
tailers gradually increasing their sales 
as the holiday season approached. With 
the first heavy fall of snow, which melt- 
ed in a short time, dealers sold large 
quantities of footwear, including rub- 
bers and galoshes. 

Some merchants pointed out that 
whereas in other years parents bought 
playthings for their children, now they 
are buying necessities instead, and un- 
der this heading, way up at the front, 
are shoes. Children in the public schools 





here are under medical supervision. 
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A NEWLY perfected spread- 
ing device and rod with square 


threads of large pitch insure easy 
and accurate action. Blocks are 
of fully seasoned rock maple, 
and are shaped and finished as 
carefully as a last .. . Corn and 
bunion plates supplied with 
every stretcher. 

Every retail shoe store should also be 

equipped with the W/E Instep Stretch- 

ers, GMC Toe Raisers, and the Climax 

Shoe Stretchers for women’s high heel 


shoes. We also supply the well-known 
Repco Shoe Stretchers. 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Men’s & Women’s 
Slippers 


2 











MEN’S FINE 
HAND TURNED 











SLIPPERS 
iy Manufactured 
Full leather by 
lined slippers 
from 


$2.00 To 92.65. W. S. CHASE & SONS 
i Catalogue. Haverhill, Mass. 
Beston Office: Room 501, Statler Bldg. 











co 





C L. B. EVANS SON CO., Wakefield, Mass. rk) 





Boudoir Slippers In Stock 
UNUSUAL VALUES 


os. . 
Kid Turns... 1.40 
“Every Pair 
Guaranteed” 
SCHWARTZ & HERDER, INC. 
Specialists in Comfort & Ballet Slippers 
241 No. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














BORCO SLIPPERS are made better— 
o-_ ce a mage D ond other slippers 
a ee 
Yin CENT T HORWITZ, £-, ine. 














High Grade Turn Mules 
and D’Orsays 





Catalogue sent on 
request 


Paristyle Footwear Mfg. Co., Inc. 
and Salesroom 


Factory 
40-46 West 25th St. New York City 








Manages Boston Office 














“BILL” LINDSAY 


A. G. Walton Co. Occupies 
New Boston Quarters 


Boston—On January 1, 1931, A. G. 
Walton & Co. moved from their old 
Boston headquarters at 82 Lincoln 
Street to a new location at 608 Atlanti¢ 
Avenue. 

‘This move is in line .with a number 
of new and very progressive steps 
which the Walton Co. have recently 
taken. 

The new headquarters are very much 
more commodious than those formerly 
occupied, and will permit of carrying 
increased stock. The sales force has 
been enlarged in line with the general 
policy of better service to Walton cus- 
tomers. 

As always, a full sample line will be 
carried as well as a complete stock of 
everything made in the Walton factory. 

Manager “Bill Lindsay,” who for 
eighteen years has been in charge of 
the Walton Boston headquarters, is 
especially enthusiastic over the new 
quarters and looks forward to an early 
visit from his many friends. 





News Peddler Halts Would- 
Be Hold-Up Man 


Atlanta, Ga—A bold attempt to hold 
up the Bob Young Shoe Store, at 55 
Beachtree Street, failed last week when 
C. O. Wade, a news peddler, tackled a 
fleeing hold-up man. 

The man calmly walked into the Bob 
Young store and purchased a pair of 
sox, a new pair of shoes, and a pair of 
spats. These he put on, walking over to 
the cash register as though to pay for 
them. Instead, he drew a gun on | 
Nerenbaum, manager of the store, and 
demanded the contents of the cash reg- 
ister, amounting to more than $300. 

As the man fled, with Nerenbaum in 
hot pursuit, Wade tackled him, holding 
him until the police could arrive. Wade 
received, as a Christmas present from 
the Bob Young shop, a fine pair of shoes. 
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In Show Business 





Manufacturers’ Association 
Plans Style Show 


NEw YorkK.—After several meetings 
and considerable discussion of the sub- 
ject, the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association have decided to undertake 
a seasonal opening, style show and sales 
week, under the direction and manage- 
ment of the manufacturers’ association. 
The first undertaking of this kind 
under the management of the manufac- 
turers will be in New York City, in 
November, 1931. In summing up the 
objects and purposes of the undertak- 
ing, J. O. Ball, managing director of 
the association, says: 

“Our dirctors, reflecting the opinion 
of our membership, believe there is a 
need in the industry for a seasonal 
opening, style show and shoe sales 
week, under the auspices of the manu- 
facturers, at a time and place, and 
under such conditions as the manufac- 
turers believe will result in profitable 
publicity and sale of their merchandise. 

“It is the opinion of the manufac- 
turers that such an undertaking in 
November, 1931, will give retailers an 
opportunity, at the opening of the buy- 
ing season for Spring, to view the lines 
of many manufacturers; thus eliminat- 
ing delays in the placing of orders when 
salesmen go out on their regular sea- 
sonal trips, which delays have resulted 
to the disadvantage of both manufac- 


turers and retailers.” 





A. W. Wellington: Retires 
From Leather Business 


Boston — Arthur W. Wellington, 
president of the United States Leather 
Company of Massachusetts and for 
many years an outstanding leader in 
the tanning industry, who is shortly to 
retire from active business, was 
tendered a complimentary luncheon by 
his fellow directors of the New England 
Shoe and Leather Association, Dec. 19. 
The gathering took place at the rooms 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
and was presided over by President 
William J. Fallon. 

Among the prominent members of 
the Boston tanning trade who joined 
with the directors in expressing the 
good will of the industry to Mr. Wel- 
lington were William B. Beck. William 
O. Bentley, Freeman M. Crosby, H. B. 
Dillenback, F. W. Downer, John F. 
Murphy and Harry E. Gardner. 

After President Fallon had expressed 
the regret of the trade at Mr. Welling- 
ton’s withdrawal from it, the directors, 
on motion of Charles C. Hoyt, adopted 
a resolution praising him for his ser- 
vice to the association and to the in- 
dustry at large. 

Major Charles T. Cahill was ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee to 
look into the New England States 
Century of Progress Exposition, to be 
held here next summer, and report on 
how the association can best cooperate. 





Opens St. Louis Branch 


Boston—The Colonial Tanning Com- 
pany has just opened a St. Louis _ 
in the Advertising Building, 162 
Locust Street, Bill Kenney manager. 
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Welcome to 
New York and 


Ne HOTEL 


(@VERNOR 
CLINTON 


OPPOSITE PENNSYLVANIA R. R. STATION 


The Hotel with 
REASONABLY PRICED 
SAMPLE ROOMS FOR 


SHOE MEN 


1200 pleasant rooms each with Servi- 
dor, bath, circulating ice water and 
radio provisions. 


3 





Increase Your 


SALES ABILITY 


Know shoes as mer- 

\ chandise, shoes in re- 
\ lation to the cus- 
\\\, tomer. Know the 
\\ types and their pur- 
\\\ poses—the kinds of 
\\\, leathers. Fatten up 
\\\ the pay envelope 
\\ with a few min- 
\\\, utes study a dav 
in your spare 

\ time. This won- 

KN, derful little 

i, book has helped 

KN hundreds of 

\\, others—it will 

MM help you. Clip 

I, the coupon 

and mail it 


50c. with order 


BOOT and SHOE RECORDER, 

239 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed please find fifty cents 


fi hich ged Order © the" Bt —e Stamps 
or which send me a copy of the Sixth sed Edition of THE SHOE and 
LEATHER LEXICON. 
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The Braeburn 


A sport oxford with un-. 
usual refinement. , 
To be had in a combina- 
tion of black calf and 
white elk, or tan calf 
and white elk. 


THE — 


LEVERENZ 


Thoroughly Good 


Wisconsin Made Shoes 


delivered from stocks 


in Your District 


Consider the Leverenz Shoe as an atti- 
cle of balanced merit—not something 
with special talking points that make a 
good impression and some weak spots 
that spoil it. It’s just the finest all- 
around value obtainable in a man’s calf 
shoe at $5 or $6 retail. 


And it’s IN-STOCK, not just at the 
factory, but at these distributors: 


R. H. Lane & Co., Inc. Toledo, Ohio 
Crowder-Cooper Shoe Co. Indianapolis, Indiana 
Newell & Schneider Co. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Alexander Rubber Co. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gramling, Spalding & Collinsworth Atlanta, Georgia 
J. H. Churchwell Wholesale Co. Jacksonville, Florida 
Stewart Dawes Shoe Co. Los Angeles, California 
Wachington Shoe Company Seattle, Washington 
Jos. P. Dunn Shoe & Leather Co. Denver, Colorado 


THE LEVERENZ SHOE CO., Mfrs. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


A cordial invitation is extended to inspect our new spring 
line in Boston, January 12-18. Hotel Copley-Plaza. 












WHERE TO BUY 
Dancing Shoes and Taps 


ROBERTSON 


TURN 
SLIPPERS 
COMFORTS 


BOUDOIRS 
TAPS 


de right— 
priced right 
Retail $1.95 to $3.00 Write for samples. 


ROBERTSON SHOE CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 


eelN STOCK eece 


TAP DANCING SHOES OF 
TURN CONSTRUCTION 
Patent and Vici, 11% to 2 and 
2% to 8, Leather Heels 



















Prepare for Big Tap 

Dancing Business 

this Fall and be sure 

that you order turns 
they 






Norridgewock Shoe Co., Inc. 
NORRIDGEWOCK, MAINE 


OCOOOOOOOO OOOOOOOOCO 








WHERE TO BUY 


Shoe Accessories 


6 6 hh ee 


STOP THAT PINCH 
WITH 
EVER-READY SKIVED 
VAMP BITE PADS 


Results assured because of quality 
cushion felt gummed to stick, and 
conveniently skived. 


Shoe Finding Mfg. Co. 
Not ING. CHICAGO 





Security 
23 S. Wells St. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Store Fixtures 








OPY OF THE 
N CATALOG | 


f SHOE STORE FIXTURES 
STORE INSTALLATIONS 


NEW GOODWI 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. (UTPS)—Four- 
teen points of opposition to the one per 
cent general retail sales tax, proposed 
by the Indiana tax survey committee, 
have been raised by W. E. Balch, man- 
ager of the Indianapolis Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, and circulated to 
merchants throughout the State. 

As a result, mass meetings of retail 
merchants are being held in cities and 
towns throughout Indiana and con- 
certed opposition of all merchants is 
expected to thwart any attempt at pas- 
sage of such a tax by the 1931 legis- 
lature. The points of opposition raised 
are as follows: 

1. A general retail sales tax is 
Srouitiencmse and expensive to admin- 
1 rT. 

2. It cannot be passed on the cus- 
tomer, except in a few cases. 

3. It is retrogressive in effect and 
will bear heavily on that class who can 
least afford to pay high tax. 

4. It will increase the cost of living 
to the customer, as the retail selling 
price necessarily will include the tax 
wherever possible, which in the final 
analysis will be paid by the customer. 

5. It puts the retailer to the incon- 
venience and annoyance of becoming a 
tax collector for the State. 

6. Because of the involved record 
keeping and additional accounting, the 
cost of doing business will be increased, 
not counting the tax. 





White Featured for Wear at 
Winter Resorts 





CINCINNATI- (UTPS)—The month of 
December, in spite of the depression, 
was as good as December a year ago, 
according to reports from local retail- 
ers. Low inventories have aided the 
retailer, if proving hard on manufac- 
turers. After Christmas sales are go- 
ing strong, with small surplus to be 
disposed of. 

White predominates in the Southland 
wear displays. Kid and buckskin, with 
black, tan and alligator trims, is being 
used. One striking display was noted 
featuring a buckskin with brown alli- 
gator in moccasin effect and perfora- 
tions. Black patents with oval steel 
cut buckles are also being shown. 

A pink suede sport model, piped in 
kid is particularly effective, though con- 
servative retailers state pastels may 
not be so strong. Linens for such tint- 
ing will be sold. 

Low heels will be the vogue once 
more, a note that draws the approval 
of dealers, who believe the heel has 
much to do toward aiding business. 





Mat C. Campbell with Allied 
Kid Co. 


St. Louis—Effective the first of the 
year, Mat C. Campbell will represent 
the Allied Kid Co. in St. Louis with 
headquarters at 404 Pennant Building, 
Locust Street. 

Mr. Campbell succeeds F. W. Bailey. 
He was formerly connected with the 





St. Louis office of John R. Evans & Co. 
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Cite Reasons for Opposing Tax 


Indianapolis Merchants Association Defines Fourteen 
Grounds of Opposition to Levy on Retail Sales 





7. It encourages the consumer to 
purchase from mail order houses lo- 
cated outside the State, the sales of 
which are not subject to tax. 

8. It serves as a deterrent factor in 
keeping industries out of the State. 

9. It is a greater hardship on those 
of limited income because a larger per- 
centage of such incomes must neces- 
sarily be expended in retail channels 
than is spent by those in the large in- 
come classes. 

10. It differentiates between com- 
modities and service. Professional men 
are really in business just the same as 
the merchant, only the wares they sell 
are not actually commodities, but ser- 
vices and, therefore, exempt. The 
lawyer, doctor, public accountant, archi- 
tect and many others go untaxed. 

11. It is not a tax based on ability 
to pay. It is effective in times of de- 
pression as well as in periods of pros- 
perity. It is based on sales regardless 
of profit or loss. 

12. Once there is a sales tax enacted 
there is nothing to prevent succeeding 
State Legislatures from increasing the 
rate of taxation when they are con- 
fronted with the problem of raising 
additional State funds. 

13. It taxes luxuries on the same 
basis as necessities, placing upon the 
latter commodities an unfair propor- 
tion of the burden. 

14. In thousands of instances it will 
be impractical to pass the tax on to 
the consumer, thus making it necessary 
for the retailer to pay the tax out of 
his own pocket. é 

It is pointed out that the tax is based 
on volume and not on profit and that 
a merchant whose business is operated 
at a loss is taxed to the same extent 
as one operating at a profit and able 
to pay. a) 

It is distinctly class legislation. A 
merchant doing $100,000 annually on a 
net profit of 5 per cent will be required 
to pay 20 per cent, or one fifth of his 
profit, in retail sales tax. Experience 
in other States, mostly in the South, 
are set out and in each instance it is 
pointed out that the result has been 
bad for the retailing business. 





Fisher Bros. to Increase 
Capacity 


NeEwsuryport, Mass.—Fisher Bros. 
are to add turns to their McKay pro- 
duction of women’s shoes, and to in- 
crease their working force from 200 
to 250. They have already booked 
enough orders to keep their shop run- 
ning to full capacity for 40 days, be- 
ginning Jan. 1. fe 

They came from Chelsea to New- 
buryport in 1929 and located in the 
factory at 102 Merrimac Street. The 
brothers were formerly in the leather 
business in Lynn. The firm has fin- 
ished up a pretty good year, and to 
celebrate it joined with its shop crew 
in a Christmas party on Wednesday, 
Dec. 24. A part of the celebration was 
the sending of 100 Christmas baskets 
to those in need of more of the holiday 
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A RESORT HOTEL | 


in the 


NATION'S CAPITAL | 


iI 
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The New Shoreham welcomes you to 
a setting midst beautiful Rock Creek 
Park. It provides every facility for rest 
and recreation, including 800 large rooms 
14x20 feet, each with circulating ice water, 
bath and radio; tennis courts, swimming 
pool, riding stables, formal gardens, sun 
terrace and many other features. 
RATES - 
$5 and $6 single - $8 and $9 double 
L. GARDNER MOORE, Manager 


CONNECTICUT AVE. at CALVERT ST. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
_— 


10 minutes from the White House 


xc, WEHR2 


IN STOCK 


Black Suede 
Quarter and Strap 
Light Welt 


Combination Last 13/8 Leather Heel 
Widths AA to EE Rubber Tap 





| 
$850 


RETAILERS 


“MADE IN PHILA. BY MASTER CRAFTSMEN” 


C. S. GIBBON CO., Inc. 





54 No. 4th St., Phila., Pa. —_a 


Send for Catalog 





New Edition 
Shoe and Leather Lexicon 


We are ready to take orders for at once delivery 
of the new and revised Shoe and Leather Lexicon. 
This handy book of the trade is in its sixth edi- 
tion, over 100,000 copies now in use. Price 50 
cents. 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 
239 West 39th St. New York, N. Y. 
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WILL YOU 
BE MY 
SHOE MAN? 


See Me 

At Boston 
Or Atlantic 
City Shows 


ACCLAIMED 
AT DETROIT! 


“SPORTSTER” 
OFFICIAL GIRL 
SCOUT SHOES 
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Sizes in Stock 








Growing Girls’ Widths AAAA to D 
Growing Girls’ Sizes 214 to 12 
“Sportster’s” Meet Y. W. C. A. 
Standards and Requirements 


(“‘Sportster’s” Officially Approved by Camp 
Directors’ Association) 


Lord-Kepner Elk Leathers Used Exclusively 
“Gold-Spot” Leather Soles Used Exclusively 
Sportster’s Lasts Are All Co-ordinated 


Sportsters A. S ANDLER Sportsters 


will be Girl Scout Shoe Div. will be 


St aes 


Atlantic 
Show __ Boston, Mass. City Show 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Spats 
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DUNHILL SPATS 
TOPS THEM ALL 
IN STOCK NOW 
Ion All 





Selling Colors 

10 dozen lots $7.50 
Also Better Grades 
Samples on Request 

STAR Poot WeAn MFG. 


50-54 No. 4th St., Philadelphia 











—————————————————— 
Ta® Ww 
Standard 

A » 4 s 


8 P 


The world’s finest spat 












Priced to retail 
$1.50 to $5.00 
Write for 


Watch “Standard” Spats in 1931 
S. Rauh & Co., 650 Sixth Ave., New York 
——_—_—— 


GR TEST SAT LINE 
OF THE INDUSTF 








IDEAL 


Registered Trade Mark 


With Manolis Prod- 
ucts you will advertise 
your own name for the 
season of 1931 in spats 
and shoe ornaments. 

Our new lines will 
he ready January Ist. 
Write in for samples 
and price list. 


MANOLIS MFG. CO. 


4248 No. Crawford Ave. 
Chicago, tH. 











FW a eh a AA oY 


BOND STREET 
Apuats 





dising ps, & 
tive packages. immeuiate delivery. Write for samples. 
THE WILLIAMS MFG. COMPANY 
Portsmouth, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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“Our customers who are used to 
wearing quality shoes are one by one 
dropping down to cheaper shoes, and 
we do not believe they would if the 
price of the others would come to their 
purse. They all do not like the idea 
of doing this but are forced to it. One 
can now buy five dollar shoes that fit 
and are comfortable and we believe that 
the results will be that when conditions 
are better the quality shoe concerns will 
never regain all of their lost business. 
Then again, to hold the price up creates 
a sales resistance that we small town 
merchants cannot cope with.” 


* * * 


A. W. FISH, Buyer, 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, 
Boston, Mass.— 


“The two methods outlined are: 

“1—‘Price remains the same but I 
am specifying better ingredients and 
better values.’ 

“2—‘Our job is to buy shoes at a 
price that will enable us to move them 
at the figure the public wants to pay.’ 

“My own opinion is that both of these 
policies must be followed. 

“Please do not think I am being arbi- 
trary in this answer, but I do believe 
that we must be more careful than ever 
in giving good value at our established 
price lines, and I believe just as firmly 
that the public wants shoes at low 
prices, properly styled, and well made, 
consistent with the price, and that the 
retailers must stock such merchandise.” 


* £ 2 


ARTHUR M. GLICK, 
Click’s Limp In—Walk Out Shoe Store, 
Creston, lowa— 


“We have been confronted with those 
two paths for the past year and from 
actual experience I find that the pub- 
lic’s price demand has to be met to a 
certain degree. Not that they are look- 
ing for a poorer quality shoe but still a 
good shoe at a somewhat lower price. 

“We are now conducting a sale 
‘across the board’ to eable us to reor- 
ganize our buying and stock to meet 
this price demand—therefore, it will be 
up to the manufacturer to line up and 
furnish us footwear to fill our needs, 
as we do not intend to carry the whole 
price reorganization load. 

“As Creston is located in the agricul- 
tural area and is also dependent upon 
the Burlington railroad as this is a di- 
vision point, it has been very noticeable 
for the last nine months that the rail- 
road man was forced to buy cheaper 
footwear on account of smaller pay 
checks. The unemployment situation 
in this locality is a big factor in the 
lower price trend, as the railroad men 
here are ranked just as they were ten 
years ago. 

“T hope this price tendency will last 
only through this period, but I seriously 
doubt it. 

“What has been the history of all na- 
tionally advertised priced lines of foot- 
wear? I feel it is up to these so-called 
$5.00 and $6.00 lines to give the mer- 
chant a larger mark-up and a good 
many more stylish shoes to sell at $5.00 
than at $6.00.” 
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Tug of Price-War 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23] 





J. RUTSTEIN, 
Rosenzweig’s Dept. Store, 
Pine Bluff, Ark.— 


“We are not cutting prices on our 
regular lines of shoes. We carry na- 
tionally advertised lines at fixed prices, 
and in order to cut prices we would 
have to discontinue them and buy 
other lines. 

“We have been in business in Pine 
Bluff for forty years and have estab- 
lished a reputation for quality mer- 
chandise, and we believe it would be 
business suicide to change on account of 
the present temporary depression. 

“We are giving them better shoes at 
our established prices and feel confident 
that by doing so we will retain the good 
will of our friends and patrons.” 

oe ae 


WILLIAM SCHEAR, 
Leo Schear Company. 
Evansville, Ind.— 


“We would like to continue our price 
policy and give the consumer better 
shoes at the established prices which 
in our case are the medium and lower 
priced shoes. However, in this connec- 
tion want to also say that we are not 
absolutely sure that the public will ac- 
cept our view, and we have very much 
of an open mind and are waiting a def- 
inite trend of the buying public for our 
own final decision. 

“Inasmuch as the daily wage earners 
in our community who are working 
steadily have not been affected with a 
downward revision in pay, we think 
best to furnish better merchandise at 
the established price policy rather than 
drift into the lower price scale which 
works a hardship on volume and mate- 
rially affects the percentage of doing 


business.” 
* * ok 


F. O. WILTON, 
The Willson Company, 
Bozeman, Mont.— 


“The question is whether we favor 
making a bid for business on price ap- 
peal or better quality, service and style. 

“The answer depends largely on what 
kind of a reputation the merchant has 
established in the community. With us 
we have never deviated from quality, 
style and service and would not think 
of doing so even in a pinch. We have 
built up a healthy business on this 
standard, hence people do not come to 
us for cheap merchandise. We guaran- 
tee every pair of shoes for fit, service 
and style, and if we find we have in 
any case fallen short we make the 
transaction good without question. We 
have and shall continue to take a mark- 
up on the merchandise to justify such 
service. We rarely find any complaint 
on the price. The class of shoes that 
we handle has not been reduced in 
price and we do not intend to make 
price concessions until the prices have 
been reduced by the manufacturers. 

“We think it would be extremely un- 
wise for anyone to attempt to meet any 
emergency by unwarranted price reduc- 
tion, as it would be impossible to con- 
tinue to offer merchandise on a proiit- 
able basis, giving the quality and ser- 
vice that would be expected.” 
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The Challenge to Win 
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“When will business in general, and 
my business in particular, begin to 
emerge from the doldrums of depres- 
sion?” “By what signs will I be able 
to foresee the coming of the upturn?” 

These questions, which are being 
asked by thousands of merchants and 
manufacturers, have kept economic 
prophets busy. There has been no 
slowing down in the business of mak- 
ing predictions. Charts, trend curves 
and statistics have reached a record 
output, as have the conclusions based 
upon them. Unfortunately for the in- 
dividual who is seeking light on his 
own business, the predictions have been 
so conflicting that confusion rather 
than clarity of thinking has been the 
result. They have varied and still vary 
from the extreme of optimistic ‘“polly- 
anna” which foresees record-breaking 
prosperity just around the corner, to 
the pessimistic outlook which puts re- 
sumption so far away as to be undis- 
cernible, even to high-powered eco- 
nomic field glasses. 

Fortunately, American business has 
a habit of discounting predictions, as 
it has of surmounting obstacles. Op- 
timistic generalizations cannot stam- 
pede it into a forward movement until 
it is ready to go. But when American 
business makes up its mind to advance, 
neither unfavorable world conditions 
nor real and imaginary ills at home 
can stay its progress. 

With the coming of every depression 
in our history, we find a recurrence of 
the same state of mind—a wide-spread 
belief that industrial and _ business 
America had reached the economic 
jumping off place. Whereas the facts 
recorded by the moving finger of time, 
are that every depression has been a 
time to take breath and take stock, 
to consolidate past gains and wipe out 
present inefficiencies, and that after 
every one of these unpleasant periods, 
American business has surged forward 
to make new records of accomplish- 
ment. In proof of which consider the 
fact that American business, measured 
in annual volume has never in its his- 
tory, retrogressed when considered in 
five-year periods. 

Wars of any magnitude are not won 
by a constant and unbroken succession 
of victories. Retreats sometimes save 
the day from defeat. 

For the past year or more, American 
business has been executing a strategic 
retreat. No other maneuver was pos- 
sible in the face of an overwhelming 
horde of frozen consumer-pocketbooks, 
suddenly congealed by the stock market 
crash, One cannot successfully assault 
such an ice-barrier; it must be given 
time to thaw. 

On the whole, the retreat of business 
and industry has been an orderly one. 
There has been no helter-skelter stam- 
pede of wage and price cutting such as 
have characterized other depressions. 
Prices have come down, it is true, as 
part of the process of thawing out the 
frozen pocketbooks, but in many cases 
this has been compensated for by the 
efficiency gains in production which 
have followed the most rigorous self- 
examination that industry has experi- 
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enced in many years. The executive 
question mark has been put intensively 
to work in our industrial plants and 
factories, with the result that hitherto 
unseen wastes have been eliminated 
and overhead costs materially reduced. 
Industry as a whole, in spite of its 
reduced volumes, is on a higher effi- 
ciency plane than it has ever been 
before. 

The strategic retreat was inevitable, 
under the existing circumstances, but 
it has continued long enough. Our 
normal measure of prosperity cannot 
be won back until the about face is 
executed and the forward march be- 
gins. 

When business and industry are 
forced to retreat, the casualty lists of 
unemployment lengthen. Men out of 
work have a minimum of consuming 
power, and those still employed, whose 
hours have been shortened suffer a de- 
crease in total earnings though their 
wage rates may remain undiminished. 
How much have unemployment and 
curtailed operations cost us in buying 
power? 

We have no means of knowing ex- 
actly how many men and women are 
out of work, but government estimates 
put the total at three and one-half 
million. During normal “good times” 
we have an average of approximately 
one million. We can estimate that two 
and one-half million represents the 
increase in unemployed due to this de- 
pression. With due respect to the un- 
fortunate exceptions, one may say with 
truth that the bulk of this increase in 
the ranks of the idle comes from the 
lower stratas of capability and skill. 
The more desirable are retained be- 
cause they are harder to replace. 

The average normal earning power 
of those totally out of work probably 
did not exceed $25 per week, many of 
them being casual and seasonal work- 
ers. Civic and private philanthropic 
movements are well under way which 
will provide a large number of these 
unemployed with at least a nominal 
earning power. But assuming that 
their state of unemployment has ex- 
tended a full 10 months, the loss in 
wages of the two and a half millions 
amounts to two billion, eight hundred 
million dollars in round numbers. A 
big figure, but not in comparison with 
the ninety billion dollars which repre- 
sents our normal annual total of 1929 
buying and selling. 

It is more difficult to approximate 
the loss of buying power which has 
been due to curtailed industrial opera- 
tions. The panic of 1920 was followed 
by severe unemployment, extending 
over a period of more than 16 months 
of curtailed productivity. Yet the aver- 
age shrinkage in volume of produc- 
tivity for the sixteen months following 
the break in September, 1920, as re- 
corded for 64 various manufactured 
products, was but 23 per cent under 
the record of the eight booming months 
of activity which preceded the break. 
When the records are available, in the 
case of our present depression, we shall 
probably find that manufacturing vol- 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Spats 
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SIR RALEIGH 
SPATS 


Delivery Same Day Order is 
deceived 

Priced to retail profitably 

1.60 to 5.00 Write for Samples 
KNICKERBOCKER MFG. CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Women’s Shoes 
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Ultra-Smart Sandals 
ny 
Unusual 
Profits 
Write direct 


BIARRITZ SANDALS, INC. 
88 West 27th St. New York 











CUSHION SHOES 


FOR WOMEN 
THE JOHN EBBERTS SHOE Co., ING. 
IN Buffalo, N. Y. STOCK 








Internationally recognised as the acme of 
utility shoes. 
A product of 











SHAFT-PIERCE SHOE CO., Faribault, Minn. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Shoe Forms 


Jatru Forms 
for Shoes and Hosiery 


made of white, 
transparent or colored 


er FAIRYLITE 
Shoe Form Co., Inc., Auburn, N. Y. 
I aN 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Children’s Footwear 





BASS 
>» CHILDRENS 
‘ene — FOOTWEAR 


: IN STOCK 
Genuine _ = Builds repeat business 
occasins Free Style Booklet on Request 


[LG H BASS & CO, 18 Moin St, WILTON, MAINE ! 



















Approved by Medical Men 


As a folly ventilated 7 







is unexcelled. 
known surgeons recom- 
mend its use. 


Burkley Shoe Co. 
1156 No. Main St, 
Brockton, Mass. 
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No. C7306—Allsizes in stock 
for immediate delivery. 
Write for eir- 
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Rest - Slippers. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Slipper Ornaments 











rompan © BOWS namen 


of Every Description for 
Boudoir Slippers 


The right merchandise at the right time 
Solid colors in stock—samples on request 


HY-GRADE SLIPPER SUPPLY CO. 
693 Broadway New York City 














Alexis J. Schulten, Former 
Wholesaler, Dies 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—News was received 
today in Louisville of the death in 
Scarsdale, N. Y., the night of December 
19, of Alexis J. Schulten, Sr., 51 years 
of age, former member of the John J. 
Schulten & Co., wholesale boot and shoe 
business, which until recently was 
operated at 530 West Main Street, 
Louisville. 

Mr. Schulten left Louisville about 
two years ago, withdrawing from a 
partnership with his brother, Leo J. 
Schulten, and going East. It was re- 
ported that he had been ill a long time. 





Black Leathers Lead 
in Current Business 





Reptile Grains Used as Trim, Say 
Lynn Manufacturers 


Lynn, Mass.—Colors for early 1931, 
as checked on orders booked by a lead- 
ing maker of high class novelties, are 
in the following order;—1, blacks; 2- 
blues; 3—parchments and like light 
shades} 4—greens; 5—patents. Most 
of the blacks will be trimmed. Baby 
python and water snake are the leading 
reptiles for trims. Whites and linens 
will come later. Patterns, for the com- 
ing season, are well spread over pumps, 
both opera and strap models, ties and 
oxfords. Trims are just a delicate touch 
of line and color, excepting for those 
instances in which showmanship calls 
for a dazzling effect, which, of course, 
is sometimes needed. A new method of 
marking vamps and quarters, to guide 
stitchers, guarantees the accurate posi- 
tioning of decorative designs on vamps 
and quarters according to the length 
of the shoe, whether it be a No. 4 or 
a No. 9. 

The major movement in lasts is to- 
ward better fitting qualities. This is 
had by turning, as well as modeling, 
lasts to finer dimensions, as well as 
through the use of more lengths and 
widths of lasts. The development of 
the Littleway process of lasting, which 
brings the leather of the upper snug- 
ger to the last, is another factor in the 
matter. There is more cooperation be- 
tween last makers and fitting clerks 
in stores. 

Riding boots and sport shoes for the 
winter resort trade, a specialty of one 
Lynn firm, is yielding a good volume 
of business. It is interesting to note 
that one firm at Salem is making an 
uncommon number of lace boots for 
men and boys. A few boots for women, 
made in Lynn and vicinity, are of the 
health shoe class. But, in so far as is 
known, no attempt has been made to 
start a fashion of novelty boots for 
street wear. 

There is here an eager response to 
the “1931—America—Forward March” 
movement, with manufacturers enroll- 
ing to march along for better prices 
as well as for a larger volume of busi- 
ness. 


Blue and Green Show 
Up Well for Spring 


Peapopy, Mass.—Tanners here are 
making up colors for spring according 
to the chart, with blacks continuing a 
strong favorite, the blues and greens 
showing up well, and the sands and the 
beiges also on the list. Each maker 
buys according to his requirements, of 
course, and it’s now the common way 
for the shoe manufacturer to send 
samples of exactly the shade that he 
desires the tanner to match. Often 
is it the case that this sample, what- 
ever it may be, is just the shade, or 
tone, that the shoe buyer chose after 
looking over the swatches of color. 
There is now closer contact between 
the tannery and the retail store than 
ever before. 

The new baby python is one of the 
most promising of trimming stocks. 
Water snake continues a favorite, and 





several kinds of lizard are in demand. 
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umes, over the depression period, have 
not averaged more than 25 per cent 
below the average for 1929. On this 
basis, assuming the total wages paid 
have shrunk in like proportion, indus- 
try’s short-time operations, during the 
past year will have cost us an addi- 
tional two and_ six-tenths billions. 
Some of this has already been ac- 
counted for under the loss of wages 
of the totally unemployed, but we will 
let it stand for good measure. 

Assuming that the misfortunes of the 
American farmer have cost him from 
a quarter to a third of his total crop 
values, we find an additional shrinkage 
of three billion dollars. Thus far, our 
total of diminished buying power 
amounts to eight billion, four hundred 
million dollars. We cannot increase 
this on account of diminished dividends, 
since the total dividends paid by Amer- 
ican corporations during the first 
eleven months of 1930 exceeded those 
paid in 1929 by a quarter of a billion 
dollars. We must, however, take ac- 
count of the decreased income and 
profits of industry, the professions and 
of retail business. Three billion dollars 
is an outside figure for this loss, and 
our final total becomes eleven billion, 
four hundred million. 

So our normal purchasing power of 
ninety billion dollars has shrunk, dur- 
ing the depression, to approximately 
seventy-eight billion, a fifteen per cent 
decrease. But while our total dollars 
have been shrinking, the individual dol- 
lar has been getting bigger. The dol- 
lar of today, due to price declines, will 
do fifteen cents more business than the 
dollar of a year ago. In other words, 
our depleted stake is capable of main- 
taining as large a volume of business 
now as our ninety billions did a year 
ago. Actually, despite our setbacks, 
we have more buying power than we 
have ever had. America has the 
wherewithal at this very moment to 
maintain a volume of business and a 
rate of employment equal to 1929, at 
the present price levels. 


Fire Damages Shoe Stock 


HIGH Point, N. C.—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin, which broke out recently 
in the rear of the Quality Shoe Store, 
located at 1385 South Main Street in the 
heart of the business section here, did 
damage estimated at between $15,000 
and $18,000, according to J. L. Cher- 
nault, manager of the store. 

Neither the firemen nor employees of 
the store were able to determine the 
origin of the blaze, which gained good 
headway before fire companies arrived 
at the scene. Much of the damage was 
done by smoke which seeped through ‘o 
the floors above. 


Moves to Lynn 


LYNN, Mass.— Barr & Bloomfiel(, 
makers of novelty McKays, have moved 
from Haverhill to 80-88 Brookline 
Street, Lynn, where they will employ 
about 200 workers. Sam Garfinkel of 
Lynn and Nat Barr of Haverhill, are 
members of the firm. 
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News of the Shoe Travelers and Sales Activities 


M2FE than eighty new members 
were placed on the roster of the 
Boot and Shoe Travelers Association of 
New York, at the organization’s an- 
nual meeting held Friday, Dec. 19, in 
the rooms of the National Council of 
Traveling Salesmen in the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City. 

Efforts to inject new life and new 
blood into the association undertaken 
by a group of members are bringing 
excellent results. At the meeting, new 
officers were elected and plans for the 
coming year were discussed. It is like- 
ly that the association will have busi- 
ness and club rooms within a short 
time. 

Officers elected for 1931 were: Larrie 
H. Sass, president; Warren Kolkebeck, 
first vice-president; George Cable, sec- 
ond vice-president; M. M. Stollmack, 
third vice-president, and Harry F. 
Baker, secretary-treasurer. 

A new board of governors was se- 
lected, consisting of Robert B. Smith 
and L. C. Hart (three years); Rorco 
Orr and P. J. Watson (two years), and 
Lew M. Gerson and Joe Fitzharris (one 
year). 

Delegates appointed to represent the 
association at the convention of the Na- 
tional Shoe Travelers Association in 
January were: L. C. Hart, M. E. To- 
bias, Joseph Fitzharris and Herbert 
Garside. 


T= unanimous adoption of a resolu- 
tion that the association pay, for a 
period not to exceed one year, premiums 
on the life insurance of any member 
unable to pay either from disability or 
unemployment, was the feature of a 
largely attended meeting of the Boston 
Shoe Travelers’ Association held in the 
Chamber of Commerce Saturday, Dec. 
20. The insurance referred to in the 
resolution includes, of course, only 
those policies taken out under the group 
insurance plan instituted by the Na- 
tional Shoe Travelers’ Association. 

Another important step taken was 
the appointment of a larger committee 
to.study further a proposed plan of un- 
employment insurance introduced at 
this meeting by a committee of three 
consisting of C. O. Quimby, H. W. Hun- 
ter and T. A. Delany, secretary of the 
National association. A similar resolu- 
tion with reference to payment of insur- 
ance premiums previously had been fa- 
vorably acted on by the Southern Shoe 
Travelers’ Association. 

All 19380 officers were reelectel for 
the next year. These include John S. 
Whittemore, president; Charles Joss, 
vice-president, and William A. Noll, 
secretary and treasurer. Newly elected 
members of the board of governors are 
H. W. Hunter and Frank Morrow. 

The meeting was preceded by an 
elaborate luncheon and addresses were 
made by honor guests—Charles C. 
Hoyt, treasurer of the New England 
Shoe and Leather Style Show, and T. F. 
Anderson, secretary of the New En- 
gland Shoe and Leather Association, 
the former being elected an honorary 
member for life. 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Ballet Shippers 
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Heads Southern Travelers 
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JOHN E. McELANEY 


JjomN E. McELANEY, of the Stacy 
Adams Co., of Brockton, was elected 
president of the Southern Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Association at its recent annual 
meeting, and Fred W. Stanton was re- 
elected to the office of secretary, which 
he has now held for more than a score 
of years. The annual banquet of the 
association was held this year at the 
— Brunswick, Boston, on Decem- 
er 30. 


| Ahn KAPLAN, sales manager of 
the Colonial Tanning Company, is 
calling on the trade in Chicago and 
Milwaukee with Ed Wenzel, their agent 
in that territory. 


ANDY LECHNER, popular New En- 
gland representative of the Best- 
Ever Slipper Company of Brooklyn, 
plans to attend the Boston Show this 
month. He will show his new line, 
which includes new numbers in men’s 
hard sole slippers and models for 
Spring and Summer wear. 


HARLES E. HINES, who until re- 

cently has been Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of the Alfred J. Sweet Co., of 
Auburn, Me., has joined the sales force 
of the Dingley-Foss Shoe Co., also of 
Auburn. Mr. Hines will cover for this 
company the same territory as for- 
merly. His home is in Los Angeles. 


A J. McLEOD, president of the 
* Rochester Association of Travel- 
ing Shoe Salesmen, and Willard Good- 
ger, local manufacturer, head the slates 
for president of the association at its 
annual business meeting and election 
scheduled to be held at the Elks Club 
here. 





TOE-EASE 


(Patent pending) 





A new comfort 
giving device for 
toe dancing made 
from soft, sponge- 
like medicated rub- 
ber which will not 
bind the foot. Re- 
tails profitably at 
2.00. 


SEND FOR NEW 1930 
IN-8TOOK OATALOGUB 
B.S. AT ONCE DB 
LIVERIES. 








Rights and Lefts 
Two ey 
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In Stock Black Kid 
Ballet Right and Left 
Last 


Ladies’ $1.25 pair 
Misses’ $1.20 pair 
Child’s $1.15 pair 
BLOG SHOE CO., INC. 
147 Duane Street, 
New York City 














BLACK KID BALLET SLIPPERS 


MADE ON RIGHT AND LEFT LASTS 


Childs 
$1.25 
1.10 


Wom. Miss. 
Style No. 600..$1.35 $1.30 
Btyle No. 609.. 1.30 1.15 


Coast Prices Slightly Higher 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Philedelphis— 
Swanson and Ritner Sts. 
Les Angeles—1162 So. Hill St. 


IN 
STOCK 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Dancing Sandals 
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* KENDALL’S 


For Aesthetic 
Dancing 


IN STOCK 


IN GREY AND 
FAWN. 


GRECIAN 
DANOING@) 
SANDAL 





4 SIDELINE 
MONBY 
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START THE NEW 


Ted Orr, of the Potter Shoe Co., Cincinnati, said recently: © For JANUARY 
“Signs in the window are even more important than space in 
the newspapers, for there is the public looking at the actual ” 
merchandise, with no one to tell them a thing unless there are 
cards to tell the story.” 





Two comments from our card service members: 


“We are absolutely sold on ‘Recorder Selling Messages’ as 
the livest show card service to be had today for the money.” 


“First of all we want to compliment you on our cards. They are 
an asset to the looks of any window and the wording is up to 
date and effective.” 








The shoes you buy . . . and don’t sell . . . are the real expensive ' 
shoes. Chain stores have well planned trims with attractive a P pons renin — 

i i on blue car ar xt in 
display cards and tickets. black, 7 x 12 prone ae} colors. 
Your windows are the best of all so-called consumer advertising, JANUARY CARDS 
if your cards are there to say for you what you would like to say Complete Texts 
in person to the window-shopper about your store service. sent on request: 

: : ee , ; 4 cards—Women’s Shoes 

Each month’s set of cards is colorful, artistic, with die-cut top, 3 eesdaciiieets Mees 
with hand-lettered selling messages, making it comparatively a 1 card—~Childeen’s Shoes 
simple matter to make the window trim fairly alive with your 1 card—Hosiery 


5 cards—On Store Service, 


hearty invitation to come inside. 
y Fitting, Clearance Sale, etc. 


























Recorder Show Cards double the value of your window dis- Single cards—60c each 
plays! | Without text—35c each 
3-Color 
Attractive 
adler s 0 Hand-Lettered 
Attractive Price Ticket 
Hand-Lettered ~ Actual saw beight 
re an ic e- 
Price Ticket sign, dark blue 
figures—48 differ- 
Actual size, blue and ie, — 
reddish brown design, 
black figures—80 dif- $1.00 to $16.50 
ferent prices. 25¢ per dozen 
69c to $17.50 = atten 
0z.—$1. 
25c per dozen 24 doz—$2.50 


























6 doz.— $0.85 Ai 

12 doz.— $1.50 Clips ; FT Check 

for Price Y with 
24 doz.— $2 50 Tickets: e order, 

$5.00 per Gross, Please 

Check with Order, Please 62.75 Half Grose. 
Special quotation on larger quantities 
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MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 


FIT RITE OVERGAITER CO. 
526 S. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SPATS 
present for the present Fall seasow 
FIT RITE SPATS 


With button or Zip fastening. 
ality 
and 








Five Fact Finding Forum 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29] 


ducted by E. S. Gerberich, Gerberich- 
Payne Shoe Co., Mt. Joy, Pa., chair- 
man. 

Group “B,”’ Round Table, will be on 
the subject of “Proposed Standards of 
Grading Shoe Sizes.” Raymond P. 
Morse, Cantilever Sales Corporation 
and Ground Gripper Shoe Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa., will preside. 

Group “C,” “Credit Situation and 
Credit Bureau.” Charles Ault, Ault- 
Williamson Shoe Co., Auburn, Me., will 
preside. Credit managers of member 
companies will attend this meeting and 
especial interest is expected at this 
time in view of the changing credit con- 
ditions. 

Group “D,” “Factory Problems,” with 
Harry G. Johansen, Johansen Bros. 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., presiding. A num- 
ber of technical subjects of interest to 
manufacturing executives will be dis- 
cussed. “Questions and answers” will 
be a feature of this Round Table, as 
was conducted last year. 

Group “E,” “Industrial Conditions.” 
Charles E. Moore, Geo. E. Keith Co., 
Brockton, Mass., chairman. Secretaries 
of local shoe manufacturers associa- 
tions in the several shoe centers have 
been invited to attend this meeting, to 
speak on the local conditions in the sev- 
eral shoe manufacturing centers. 

Following the Round Table Discus- 
sions luncheon will be served to all in 
attendance; and the general afternoon 
session will follow the luncheon. 

The president’s annual address by 
Harold C. Keith, president of Geo. E. 
Keith Co., will be delivered at the after- 
noon session; and a report will be made 
by Mr. Ball, managing director of the 
association, on the activities of the as- 
sociation during the past year. 

Dr. William Trufant Foster, of the 
Pollock Foundation of Economic Re- 
search, Boston, Mass., will address the 
afternoon session; and there will also 
be a speaker from one of the prominent 
New York banks, who will speak on 
present business conditions. 

The Twenty-Seventh Annual Ban- 
quet of the association will be held in 
the evening at the Hotel Commodore. 
Negotiations are under way for secur- 
ing a prominent United States Senator, 
who was active in the enactment of the 
tariff law, to speak at the banquet in 
the evening; and arrangements have 
been made for the well-known humor- 





ist, Mr. Con McCole, to speak at the 
banquet. 
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~ Stabilization of Employment 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31] 


tion of employment. If we really could 
get our merchants to carry out this 
plan 100 per cent, it would give us an 
accurate check upon the actual con- 
sumer demand for our product and we 
could regulate our production according- 
ly. Through the use of our stock de- 
partment we could take care of the nat- 
ural peaks and valleys of the year, 
having a condition very, very much bet- 
ter than we have today even though 
there is a great improvement over ten 
years ago. 

But let us consider conditions as they 
exist today with the natural tendency 
of merchants, both wholesale and retail, 
because of the depressed state of busi- 
ness, to reduce their inventories. I do 
not believe I am very far off when I 
say that the average shoe retailer is 
selling today somewhere in the vicinity 
of 80 pairs of shoes to every 100 pairs 
he sells in normal times. But he is not 
buying 80 per cent of his normal re- 
quirements—perhaps 50 per cent would 
be a good estimate. And it is not hard 
for anyone to see what this means to 
the regularization of employment. One 
of these days, of course, he is going to 
have to build up his stock again—that 
is, those merchants who can survive— 
and when they do so there is going to 
be an abnormal demand that will force 
every manufacturer to build up his pro- 
duction to a point beyond normal, and 
the vicious circle will start all over 
again. Stock control education is the 
only remedy and many organizations 
are doing their best, both through the 
printed word and through the personal 
cooperation of their representatives, to 
help the retail merchant develop his 
business to a smoother and a better 
level. 

There are many other factors that 
enter into this problem of stabilization 
of employment and not one of them is 
more important, in my judgment, than 
that of efficient factory organization. 

Let us look at it for a minute from 
the standpoint of the individual factory 
that is manufacturing a product with 
every desire to give its employees 
steady, regular work but entirely de- 
pendent, of course, upon its ability to 
secure reasonably steady demand for 
its goods. It may have a splendid sales 
department and most engaging sales- 
men. But the ability of the sales de- 
partment to produce business depends 
very largely upon the quality of. the 
merchandise it is given to sell. And 
the quality of the merchandise turned 
out by a factory depends very largely 
upon the degree of harmony and co- 
operation this company has been able to 
secure in its factory organization. 

A company cannot buy labor as it 
does raw material. It must have a 
real, human, flesh and blood organiza- 
tion of men who are working in com- 
plete harmony with the management. 
It must have an organization that will 
cooperate unceasingly in its endeavor to 
supply merchandise to the consuming 
public that comes up 100 per cent to the 
samples shown by the company’s sales- 
men. Only in such a way can the loy- 
alty of the public be won to a continued 
use of the company’s product. 

I have never been one of those who 
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think that the employer has: an in- 
herent right to the loyalty and the good 
will of the worker in his plant. It has 
always been my feeling that loyalty 
and good will are things that have to 
be earned and built up through the ex- 
perience of fair dealing and the prac- 
tical application of the Golden Rule. 

In our own plant—and may I digress 
here just a second to apologize for seem- 
ing to speak with too much egotism 
of what we ourselves have done—but I 
was asked to particularly refer, in my 
talk, to conditions in our own plant. 
With that explanation I hope you will 
pardon me. I repeat—in our own plant 
we have always felt that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to have the coopera- 
tion of every worker in the organiza- 
tion and in no other way would it be 
possible to build up a standard of qual- 
ity which would meet our high ideals 
and win the lasting loyalty of the pub- 
lic. In going about the task of building 
up an organization of this kind we have 
tried sincerely to treat every worker in 
our plant as we would like to be treated 
if we were in his place. 


We have tried to have our factory 
an agreeable place in which to work. 
We like to operate with a clean, high 
class personnel, and we have a clean, 
light, sanitary factory that would at- 
tract such a personnel. 


That is all very well so far as it goes, 
but something else is needed if that co- 
operation is to be secured that every 
employer wishes for. Industry must rec- 
ognize frankly that man is as essential 
for its operation as capital or manage- 
ment—that man in the giving of his 
time, his ingenuity and his strength es- 
tablishes an interest in industry over 
and above that which is represented by 
a daily wage. Industry, if it is to have 
this efficiency of organization, must rec- 
ognize that a free born citizen should 
have something to say regarding the 
conditions under which he works and 
must not be entirely dependent upon 
the arbitrary will of another man. 


In our plant we have an employee or- 
ganization which has gone far, we 
think, toward giving our men and wo- 
men security of employment and adding 
infinitely to their self-respect. Time 
does not permit me to go into details 
as I would like, but I want to make 
but one statement that will give my 
hearers some idea of the genuineness 
of this plan. An employee of our com- 
pany cannot be discharged by even the 
highest official of the company with- 
out the consent of a Joint Council, 
which is composed of equal representa- 
tion of management and men. Every 
man is secure in the feeling that he 
owns his own job. This is not an ex- 
periment with us. It has been tried 
and thoroughly tested for the last fif- 
teen years. 


Doesn’t it sound reasonable that such 
an organization would develop a high 
degree of craftsmanship in its ranks? 


These are vital factors in the stabil- 
ization of employment in industry. As 
we improve the efficiency and harmony 
of our industrial organizations, so shall 
we lessen our periods of general un- 
employment. 
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